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THE HOME POLICY OF THE DEMOCRATIC PARTY. 


Tne inauguration of the American Republic gave birth to 
Democracy. <As a principle of gevernment it had never been 
fully understood or fully carried out. The republics of anti- 
juity and the republics of the Middle Ages witnessed little 
more than the strife of ranks, classes and interests. Nor will it 
be denied by the commonest reader, that Venice never seemed 
prouder of the name of Republic than when she was ruled by 
the despotic * Council of Ten.’ 

Nor was the pure theory of Republican government reduced 
to practical working in America till the time of Jefferson. He 
did more than all other men to interpret popular liberty under 
the guarantees of law and power. He was the great teacher 
of Democracy, for he taught the whole American people how 
to reduce Democratic prine iples in the theory of government, to 
the common practice of everyday life. 

When this republic was fi airly ‘launched into the eons astellation 
of, civilized states, two parties sprang into existence; for it is 
impossib le in any country for more or less than two parties long 
to continue. In eve ry nation there is a set of men who do not 
believe in the capacity of man for self-government; and these 
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men invariably wish to repress every popular passion, chill 
every popular eee and do what tyranny has been doing 
for ages, lash back emancipated men to serfdom, as dogs are 
whipped back to their kennels. 

In America the Federal party, from the beginning, repre- 
sented the monarchical principle either in its letter or in its 
spirit. Jefferson sited one way, tow: ards progress for man, 
universal man. Hauuston, the gifted chieftain of the Federal- 
ists, pointed in exactly the semciibe direction. The strife was 
a strong, amoral one. It was like one of the struggles of the 
elements of nature in the midst of her voleano heavy ings. Very 
few men at that period understood the philosophy of this battle 
of elements. Jefferson alone seems to have been the political 
seer who forecast the future; and by his illuminated teachings 
instructed the mass of his countrymen in the great lessons of 
practical Democracy. 

It has been proved to a demonstration that men can govern 
themselves, that communities can establish organic laws for 
their own preser' vation and control, that states can exist as units, 
independe nt in themselves, and yet form by voluntary associa- 
tion an aggregate of consolidation of power mightier than 
monarchy can show, and we believe more enduring. 

A thousand illustrations might be found of the truth of these 
statements in the details of our politic val history. But we shi ill 
seek only for atew. The spirit of Federalism was the spirit of 
mon: archy from the beginning. One of the first articles i in its 
creed was, that the extension of our territory would be the ae 
ruption of our Republic. Jefferson entertained no such opinions. 
He proposed to Napoleon the purchase of Louisiana; and that 
hi se has virtually given to us the whole West to the Pacitie. 
iiss the Federal party op yposed the acquisition of Florida: 
but the Democrats carried it through. Later still, the old 
Federal spirit rejected the territorial gift of Texas, when she 

same to lay all the wealth of her vast domain as a tribute on 

our Federal altar. Later still, and when Federalism was in its 
death throes, it seemed almost impossible for California, with 
her gol 1-frei ighted treasuries, to pass the gateway of our Re- 
public. And yet, even now, ‘when the wing of our eagle 
is flap ping over the heated line of the equator, and he is 
screaming for an extension of our empire to civilize and bless 
mankind; at this moment of divine aspirations we still hear 
some discordant notes that profess to be prophetic of future 
ruin if the area of freedom is extended. 

Such are the distinctive features, in plain outlines, of the dif- 
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ference between Federalism on the one side, and Democracy 
on the other. That difference is as broad as heaven and earth. 
The distinction is and will be eternal. A blind man ean see it; 
the deaf can hear it; the dumb proclaim it. This is exactly 
the distinction between Federalism and Democracy as under- 
stood fifty years ago; it is exactly the difference between 
Whiggery and Democrac y as understood twenty-five years ago; 
and it is exactly the dis tinction between all the isms in creation 
and Democracy as understood at the present hour. 

By this we mean simply that the Democratic party of the 
United States has been through all our history, and is to-day, 
the only party of the Republic or of the people. at is the only 
party that has any claim to be called national; it is the only 
party that has ever comprehended the cational wants, the 
national aspirations, the national exigencies, the national in- 
terests, or the national spirit. It is, moreover, the only party 
that has ever been able to command the confidence of the 
Republic in a long run; it is the only party that has ever 
been able to govern the country to the satisfaction of the 
people; it is the only party that has ever reflected lustre upon 
the nation at home or abroad. Let us inquire for a moment 
what this party has done. 

It has extended the area of the Republic from the 
original narrow limits that were settled by the Peace of 
1783 to its present gigantic and formidable proportions. 
We have already indicated in brief the steps of Ame- 
rica’s advancement. For the miserable pittance of fifteen 
million dollars, Louisiana, with her immense territories and 
invaluable wealth, commanding the broadest and the greatest 
river on the face of the earth, was by Jefferson acquired 
for the nation. Before that important event took place, the 
American Re ‘pl ublie was compose id of a few feeble states scat- 
tered deer the verge of the Atlantic coast, from Maine to 
Georgia. But even this belt was broken in passing Florida, 
which was then a province of Spain. To the eye of statesman- 
ship and geography, we were only tenants at will upon a 
portion of the continent. We stood like thirteen timid senti- 
nels looking over this illimitable hemisphere, partly in hope, 
upon the colossal de ‘spotis sms of the E uropean world with ter- 
ror. The acquisition of Louisiana and Florida seemed to give 
us a clear sweep where the Atlantic rolled in its waves upon 
our borders. It moreover gave us the possession and the 
sovereignty of that mighty river, that is now pouring down the 
streams of plenty, and scattering over the world the harvests of 
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the West. Farther on in our history came the acquisition of 
Texas, a young and mighty maiden sailee, that was so long 
by F ederal prejudice and Federal policy re pelled from our 
arms. Now every young man is amazed when hé is told that 
any party in America was opposed to these acquisitions. That 
we did not own the Mississippi River, which w: ande red like a 
vein of beauty and life through the very bosom of this virgin 
Republic, seems to have been an impossibility; that we did 
not own Florida, which looks off upon the cluster of islands 
that God has sown with so liberal a hand all through those 
tropic seas, can hardly be believed. That we did not own 
Texas, which could make a new France or a new Germany 
in the Western world, with homes for fifty millions of men, 
seems worse than atheism. And now when our pe ople claim 
the right to live, and move, and have their being in the prose- 
cution of their business, wherever the illuminated star of 
empire takes its way, be it on the Isthmus, or on the western 
coast, a feeling of indignation springs up in every gi oo 
bosom, which will in no great space of time tell the worl i. 
asimple sentence: “St: and still as you have stood for a ce ct v 
we are the men of progress.” Shall we speak of ¢ ‘alifornis 
where God had treasured up all the wealth of Ophir to feed 
the vital powers of a mammoth Republic that was scattering 
its wealth all over the world ? 

The Democratic party has done all this. The Federal party 
has opposed all this; the Whigs opposed it; the Republicans, 
the leavings of the Whigs, oppose it still. Steadily, and at 
every point in our history, part passu, the opposition party 
have planted themselves straight in the way of our national 
progress. The father and founder of the Republic, whose name 
always has been, and for ever will be pronounced with venera- 
tion, took no definitive course in reference to the policy or 
principles of the government so far as these parties were con- 
cerned, but we claim him as a Democrat; one of the earliest, 
the purest, the noblest, the greatest of all. In those times of 
trial and trouble, when the question was not whether we should 
have a Federal or a Democratic party, when these two 
varties were yet undeveloped, he had no opportunity, nor did 
ie have any desire, to make an issue except for the common 
glory, the common independence, and the common interest of 
the whole nation. But when a party came after the chaos of 
the Revolution, when by all chemical, natural, moral, philo- 
sophie: al and political laws, a crystallization of opinion, of insti- 
tutions, of policy, was to take place; then the Republic was 
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guided, illuminated and carried forward by the genius of 
‘Thomas Jefferson. 

From that day to this, the Federal or Whig party have suc- 
ceeded only now and then, under some transient excitement, in 
p lacing the man of their choice in the Presidential oftice. But 
Just as often as they have succeeded in putting a man there, 
just as often have they failed in his reélection. The single 
term of four years for a man elected by them has been enough 
to enrage or disgust the people. They have resorted to 
every expedient that could furnish an appliance for political 
trick, ¢ unning, subterfuge, or design. General Harrison, whose 
military ac ‘hievements reflect lustre on his name, and honor 
upon the country, was set up like a political puppet, for the excit- 
ing occasion. Unacquainted as he was with the duties apper- 
taining to a president and a statesman, he endured but a few 
days the pressure and excitement consequent upon his election. 

Again, after the interval of Mr. Polk’s administration, when 
the W hig os had nominated General Tay lor, he was elected be- 
cause he had served his country faithfully as an officer; but, 
being a sturdy soldier, it required several months to kill him 
off, which was fin: uly effected, however, by the same inhuman 
desperate politicians that destroyed Gene ral Harrison. 

To come down somewhat later, we find another specimen of 
the policy of this party when it ceased to be Iederal or Whig, 
and became the after-birth of both. During the last campaign 
we witnessed the working of all the elements of American 
character and American mind, in connexion with the volcanic 
excitement of parties in the Presidential canvass. Col. 
John C. Fremont was by no means the first choice of the 
Republican party. There was not in his history, his achieve- 
ments, or his former political associations, a single ele- 
ment that should have brought him in affinity with that party. 
{le was simply a man of science, an explorer of heroic exer- 
tions and all but unsurpassed achievement in that department 
of human effort; and his former affiliations had through life 
been with the Demoe ‘ratic party he was born with, the men 
that had elevated him in his profession, and those he was most 
intimate and familiar with in public and private life. The 
Republicans wanted their file leader, their grand agitator, Wil- 
liam H. Seward. Hle was their first choice incontestably, but 
it was well understood that the whole record of his political 
life was such that he could not be elected; his defeat was cer- 
tain. They did not dare in Philadelphia to throw out his name 
on their banner. They stole far enough into our camp to carry 
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off a brilliant young Democrat, who, if he had been true to his 
professions, and the souvenirs of his life, would have rejected 
the nomination with contempt and scorn. But the *y hope .d that 
the tide of passion, prejudice, and fanaticism upon which their 
bark was floating, would carry any new man they took on 
board, safely into their haven. They nominated him, and in 
the inexperience, the vanity, the excitements of his age and the 
oceasion, he threw himself ‘blindly into their hands. All look- 
ers-on who saw the smoke, and heard the noise, without com- 
wehending the spirit of the American people, pronounced his 

election sure. 
And it is true that at one moment—and it was a crisis that 
came as all other crises come, in moments of danger—the 
favor. But at this period, it 


chanees seemed to be in his 
and 


appeared the Democratic party had foreseen an exigency, 
This had been, is now, and will continue to 


provided for it. 
govern the 


be, its business ; for the Democracy must not only 
nation and administer its affairs, but it must save factions and 
sections, and factionists and sectionalists, from preying upon the 
vitals of the State. 

Among the aspiring candidates for the Democratic nomina- 
tion, were men the whole party would have been proud to 


But in so great an exigency James Buchanan, the man 


honor. 
party 


whom the representatives of the great Democratic 
regarded as peculiarly fitted for the contest and well pre p' ared 
for the post he was to fill, was nominated. The result of the 
election proved the choice to have been wisely made. Mr. 
Buchanan had occupied every position that could inspire conti- 
dence, or tax ability, except the one to which he was now 
called. The Cincinnati platform, his prompt acceptance of it 
and of the nomination, and the universal proclamation of the 
Democratic party were presented to the nation—from the capi- 
tal of every State in the Union the Democratic banner with the 
Democratic candidate, was unfurled. 

Here it may be wel! to inquire simply into some of the causes 
which finally led to the Democratic triumph. It must not be 
forgotten that while other parties decay, the national Democra- 
tic party, being the party of the country, always lives. Some- 
times it suffers by serious defections in its r: anks. But what it 
it gains by additions from other quarters, 


loses by one de fee tion, 
It is proposed to analyze, 


and thus the party,moves on for ever. 
but without minuteness, the points we are now speaking of, 
and then proceed to indicate that broad, magnanimous and 
illuminated policy the Democratic party is sure to pursue 
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under the present judicious and able national administra- 
tion. 

The Democratic party has found itself before, in the same 
— it finds itself now. Political whirlwinds, under the 

blasts of fanaticism, sweep over this country oftener th an they 
ac over other countries. But they pass harmlessly by, for the 
sole reason, that in every moment of peril, the Dacadevaiie 
party Hc out its banner, and rallies around it the patriotism, 
the honest y, the muscle, and the mind of the nation. 

Such a als we have passed in the late Presidential election. 
When this crisis came, it was evident at an early period that 
the balance of power between the Democrats and the Republi- 
cans was held by the National Americans of the North—for at 
the South there were but two parties and there nearly every 
American voted against the Democracy. But the American 
party at the North, in New York, New Jersey, Illinois, and 


above all, Pennsylvania, was made up almost “‘oxelnaively of 


National Democrats, and National Whigs, all of whom opposed 
the Republican party, its measures and its intrigues, with equal 
earnestness and intensity. 

These National Americans had a long and hard struggle with 
the traitors in their own camp (who improved eve ry opportu- 
nity to betray them into the hands of the Repub licans, espe- 
cially in the States we have mentioned) in vindic: ating the 
nationality of their political creed, for they stood between two 
fires: Know-Nothingism, with its free-soilism, at the North, 
and the open hostility of the Americans against the Demo- 
cracy at the South. And yet with this terrible odds, and by a 
strange conjuncture, the Fillmore flag was kept flying in the 
Free States: and it should be remembered that so far as Na- 
tionality was concerned, that banner bore the same inse ript tion 
as our own: “ A common Union and a National sentiment. 

It has been quite too common in the parlance of the stump, 
and the haste and flippancy of party journalism, to ignore or 
deny these facts, but no sagacious statesman will do either. It 
is neither just nor politic to speak eon sparagingly of the benefits 
resulting to the Democratic cause by the National Americans 
of the North in the last canvass. No judicious general repulses 
the offers of — 4s who flock to his standard after hav ing 
fought bravely to gain a common victory, or, more properly 
speaking, to defeat a common ene my, for it is not supposed the 
forlorn band under Mr. Fillmore e xpected to do more than this, 
although they may have been fighting in another army and 


under a different commander. 
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It is evident that the National Americans have been brought 
by the last great crisis of the Republic into battle against a 
common enemy, and found themselves side by side (though 
perhaps not intention: ally) with National Democrats in the 
great victory that has ae achieved. 

Such is a ‘plain statement of the facts, and it must be clear to 
the simplest comprehension, ‘that these volunteer forces, which 
the exigenc y of the country brought on to our battle side, should 
now remain with us; fusing with the great Democratic army, 
and cheerfully submitting to its rules and disci ipline ; renounc- 
ing all others. Men from every quarter may come to the De- 
mocratic party; it cannot go to them. It can never sacrifice 
one “jot or tittle” of its political faith even to gain a victory. 
But where else can the National W higs or Americans go ¢ To 
battle under other leaders than those of the Democr: ey cannot 
secure success. As long as they keep up a separate org raniza- 
tion, so long is the success of sound national principles ‘end: an- 
gered. True, as before remarked, this course resulted favora- 
bly to us in the late contest, but if they had pursued the polic v 
we then suggested, and which we now renew, the triumph of 
National principles would have been more complete, and the 
defeat of Sectionalism more thorough and paralyzing to that 
faction. 

All that Democracy requires is a national spirit, national 
action, and a recognition of equality, “before God and the 
Constitution,” of every citizen of whatever religion or nativity. 
More than this it does not ask, and more than this is not 
expected to be given. 

By this policy the Democratic party ~ as always been guided, 
and by this policy it will be guided in the future, so long as 
history shall record its triumphs. 

It is the mission of great parties, as it is the mission of es ut 
men, to take advantage of every public exigency, and marshal 
all doubtful and hesitating influences on the right side. In 
this manner alone are great victories gained in the midst of 
doubtful conflicts. 

Politics, as well as poverty, often make us acquainted with 
strange associations. In politics, there is a moral chemistry 
which obtains and vindicates itself as imperatively as natural 
chemistry does in the laws of the physical universe. We ag- 
gregate : all bodies which have an affinity to ourselves, and this 
aggregation will take place whether politici lans will it or not. 

Another great point upon which the last election hung was 
the Kansas question. In an evil hour some transient good 
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understanding was patched up (chiefly by Henry Clay) between 
the North and the South, called the ‘Missouri Compromise. 
For upwards of thirty years this half-and-half bargain between 
Slavery and Fre .edom was kept up. At last it became a politi- 
cal nuisance. Things had gone so far it became nec essary to go 
still further. The Democratic party * n laid down a principle, 
that as the Constitution recognised no bargain or sales between 
one section of the country and another, it was better to come 
back to the first principles of the American Republie and let 
every original community determine the laws which should 
go ern them. A fanatical and sanguinary opposition was made 
to the re-establishment of this principle, and the war has been 
kept up by fanatics on both sides until it has been discovered 
that it will no longer pay either party. The —~ ple of this 
bill was, that every free community could make its own organic 
laws. This was the most Re publican bill ever enacted by the 
American Congress since the Declaration of Indepe ndence. 
It dissolved all the humbug of border-ruftianism on thse one side, 
and free soil on the other. The Gordian knot once cut, the 
old Missouri Compromise burst like a bubble in thin air. 

The result has justified the anticipation of statesmen. If the 
people of Kansas want Slavery they can have it at the ballot- 
box, and if they do not want it at the ballot-box, the whole 


world cannot force it on them. It has not been a matter of 


great P ctical consequence from the beginning whether Kansas 
should become a free state or not—but it has been all along a 
matter of infinite consequence to the whole Republic to sweep 
all compromises to the winds, and settle principles which lie at 
the bottom of the Constitution. The whole people have seen 
these principles and they all know these facts 

We have hardly space in this article which is devoted to 

Pvc policy of the Democratic party at home,” to illustrate 

s policy abroad, That we shall leave for the future. We can 
now only allude to it in few words. 

The same spirit that has always guided these two parties in 
their home policy has shaped their policy towards foreign 
nations. Federalism always tended to restrict our natural and 
legitimate growth at home- — - always tended to enfeeble 
us abroad. The Federal part rin ge dl and crawled to Great 
Britain ever after the War of inde pen dence, and when England 
Was impressing our seamen on the ocean, and sweeping our 
canvas from the seas, the Democratic party rose in the 
strength of their principles and the fervor of their patriotism— 
proclaimed the war of 1812, and fought it gallantly through, 
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amidst the jeers of Federalists and the treasonable plots of thi 
Hartford Convention. That war of 1812 has been pronounced 
by historians in all countries to have been the second war ot 
Independence in America. It was necessary, for it perfected 
the war of 1776; without it, the republic would have been but 
a feeble and timid satellite of Engl: ind to this hour. 

Later, many years, when the government of Louis Philip pe, 
in their refusal to pay the French indemnity, treated us in all 
their intercourse as a second-rate power, nothing but the bold 
vindication of the right of America, and the spirit of om 
people, secured to us justice, or made formidable the Americai 
name. 

In our extended review of our foreign policy, it 
be difficult to see that in all our intercourse with other nations. 
whatever has been done to exalt or embellish the Americar 
name, or secure the rights of the American people, has bee 
achieved mainly under Democratic Administration, and by the 
glorious chieftains of that party. Its great business has con- 
sisted in administering the affairs of the Republic. It has done 
at all periods in our his tory, for the nation, whi al great states 
men do for their country when they rise above the troubles otf 
revolution, and bring order out of chaos. 

Such will be the business of the rors 8 Democratic party. 
It springs from the bosom of the people, 1 breathes the atmo 
sphere of the people, and it is filled with the pop" ular spirit. Its 
triumphs come with almost periodical certainty ; and no higher 
evidence is required of the necessity, the dignity, or the endu- 
ringness of this party, than the facts we have mentioned. It 
has been demonstrated within the last twenty-four months, that 
the opposition party has not been able, with a majority in one 
branch of Congress, and in one branch of the co a Bo of 
New York, to carry through any great public measure that has 
not been condemned by the nation. 

Hereafter, presenting as the National Democracy of the 
United States does, an undivided front against any and all op- 
the elements of 
it has a clear 


would 


position, erystallizing into itself as it will all 
genuine repub licanism and national sentiment, 
course for the future; and it will be invincible in its progress. 
All the good men of the country who are not with us to-day, 
will be with us sooner or later. ‘ Isms” may spring up like 
noxious weeds or ome and multiply themselves ad-infini- 
tum, but they cannot perpetuate themse Ives, nor have they any 
controlling sone ring power. They are illegitimate in their 


origin, baneful in their influence, and malicious in their pur- 
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poses 5 but they are short-lived. The great bi dy of the Ameri- 
can people now feel deeply the fact that no “ ism” is big enough 
for the American Republic. Factions all die, but principles 
are enduring. 


POLITICO-COMMERCIAL CONVENTIONS. 


Tue excitement attending the recent Southern Commercial 
Conventions having subsided, it seems now an aus picious time 
to consider coolly and dispassionately the effect of their delibe- 
rations on the interests they were convened to promote, and the 
impression lefton the pub lic mind by a movement unquestionably 
designed to evoke a spirit of commercial enterprise among a 
people with whom other departments of business appear to have 
been more successfully prosecuted. 

In reviewing the subject of these conventions, it would be 
desirable to confine our remarks to the simple matter of trade 
and commerce; and we should gladly do so, had their members 
restricted their actions and deliberations within the legitimate 
sphere of promaating commercial enterprise, and as a necessary 
consequence, the general prosperity of the country. For 
twenty years past, “an occasional “ Southern Commercial Con- 
vention” has been held in some one of these states, for the pur- 
pose of promoting commerce within that section. In one of 
these conventions the great Calhoun named the lakes and rivers 
“inland seas,” which was generally regarde d as an invention to 
avoid constitutional objections to internal improvement by the 
Federal Government. However this may be, since then these ton- 
ventions have increased in importance, if not in beneficial re cml 3. 

The two recently held, respectively at Old Point and Knox- 
ville, claim more especi: lly our present attention. The lastnamed 
being—although somewhat varied—merely a continuation of 
the first, where the programme of the movement was adopted, 
and the rules governing the future course compiled, the 
thoughts devoted to its proceedings will be equally applicable 
to the other, except to the resolution divesting its successor of a 
sectional character, to which we propose to pay special attention ; 
and, perhaps, to all similar conventions that may follow it, as 
they are pertinent to those preceding the two under discussion. 
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That this 2eview is firmly fixed in its purpose to p rromote har- 
mony and brotherhood among the American people, is simply 
adverted to, as a reason why no movement, however ‘commend- 
able its purposes, can pass without ine ape if the results have 
a tendency to excite sectional jealousies, or to weaken in any 
other manner whatever the unity of sen Seite among the states 
of the confederacy. 

Nor is it pretended ‘but that local conferences, whether in 
regard to commerce, manufactures, or internal improvements, 
may be of great utility, not only to the section most interested, 
but also to the states at large, if conducted in a liberal, practi- 
cal, business spirit. An ordinary Fourth of July oration would 


be of little benefit to the deliberations of a business meeting of 


a farmers’ club, while considering the best mode of improving 
stock or tilling land; nor would an abolition lecture be con- 


sidered useful by the members of the New York Chamber of 


Commerce, when dise ussing, at one of their regular meetings, 
the most feasible means of obtaining an equal control of tr: ade 
and commerce between the Old and New World, and of 
placing it in the hands of the citizens of the latter. Not less 
inconsistent or hurtful, is an appeal to the political prejudices 
and sectional feelings ot a portion of the people of the United 
States, in “commercial conventions. ”» While it would not be 
just to form an adverse opinion of the — y of such conven- 
tions, by any isolated act or speec th: is yet reasonable to 
except to these proceedings, if it can be shown that unsound 
and illegitimate views predominate, creating personal antipathy, 
and stimulating a spirit of undue rivalry and sectional distrust. 


Mature and unprejudiced consideration of the deliberations of 


the Old Point Convention, forces upon our minds the reluctant 
conviction that neither Southern nor Northern commercial con- 
ventions are calculated to promote commercial enterprise, or 
cement the bonds of our Union, unless a different and more 
national spirit obtains control of them, than that which has 
heretofore governed their actions. Home and its surrounding 
interests should always command the anxious attention of a 
judicious head of a fi amily ; so also a good citizen may feel a 
just pride in the growth and advancement of his immediate 
neighborhood ; but the statesman, possessing these aeliee, 
regards with no less anxiety the prosperity and glory of his 
country. Nor does he ask the advancement of his own interest, 
or that of his near neighbors, at the sacrifice of the rights and 
honor of his distant friends. 

In celebrating the completion of the Erie canal, when the 


i 
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whole nation was invited to partake of the feast by New York, 
no one was heard to reproach the South or ‘ie North. No 
spirit of sectionalism or local selfishness found a place among 
the assembled multitude; and the great Clinton rejoiced in the 
ente rprise of his native state, in view of its benefits to the en- 
tire country, as the immortal Washington did over the prosper- 
ity of his own beloved Virginia, but who, as well as Jefferson, 
has been ee by the Old Point Convention, as will 
prese »ntly appea 

It will not be ai nied that many sound and just views were 
advanced in this convention, but they were neutralized by the 
preponderance of untenable opinions and inconsiderate action. 
To analyze all the speeches made and letters read on the ocea- 
sion in question would be unnecessary; suffice it to say, that 
with few exceptions, they breathed the same spirit as the reso- 
lutions, and the address of the originator of the proje et, which, 
considered connectively, undoul tedly embody the views of the 
convention. The resolutions unanimous sly adopter dat Old Point, 
on the 30th of July, are as follows :— 


“Resolved, That in the opinion of the Convention, the citizens of the slaveholding 
States should make every honorable exertion, and especially avail themselves of 
every adventitious discovery of science to free the South from the commercial 
bondage by which she is bound hand and foot by the other sections of our con- 
federacy, and that it is idle to talk of the full de »velopme nt of her vast resources 
unless she does her own exporting and importing, and divert from the maels _— 
of the North the hundred millions of dollars which are drawn from her people 
build up and support that portion of our country. 

“Resolved, That the projected ocean ferry of iron ste: amships between the Chesa- 
peake Bay and Mil ford Haven, as originated in _ letter of the Hon. A. Dudley 
Mann to the citizens of the dave holding States, dated London, August 12th, 1856, 
is practicable, and can, in our opinion, accomplish the result so much desired, 
and not only ameliorate our commercial, but strengthen the political condition of 
the South. 

“Resolved, That in the opinion of this Conve ntion this grand American enté rprise 
is peculiarly deserving the support of each and every citizen of the South, and 
that immediate and active measures should be taken in every city, town and 
county in the Southern States to raise the requisit e means for its sp edy and per- 
manent establishment. 

“Resolved, That this Convention recommend this plan for establishing direct 
trade to the favorable consideration and support of the Southern Commercial 
Convention, to assemble at Knoxville, Tennessee. 

“ Resolved, That each of the counties, cities and towns of this State, and of such 
other States as m: Ly feel an interest in the suecess of the obje ets of this Conven- 
tion, be and are hereby requested, as early as pres ticable, to meet in prim: ry as- 
semblies and adopt such measures as may be deemed proper to acecomp lish said 
objects, and also to ap point a correspondent to correspond with the Hon. A. Dud 
ley Mann > regard to the one cts of this Convention. 

“Resolved, That the Hon. A. Dudle y Mann be requeste: d to convey the senti- 
ments of this Convention to the Southern Commercial Convention, to assemble at 
Knoxville on the 10th proximo, 
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“Resolved, That the Hon. A. Dudley Mann be requested to take charge of all 


correspondence connected with the proposed Steam Ferry Line, and that persons 
interested in the proposed line be requested to correspond with him at Washing- 


ton, D. C. 
“Resolved, That each subscriber be requested to pay the sum of one dollar, in 
part of his subscription, in order to defray preliminary expenses.” 


The first and second of these resolves are the only ones of any 
special importance, but the others are inserted here, for future 
reference, and also to enable the reader to determine for him- 
self, whether a fair construction of all the resolutions does not 
warrant the conclusion early arrived at in this article. The 
ability of the gentlemen seimaiell a in this landable ente rprise, is 
unquestioned, and therefore the difticulty is increased of com- 
prehending why a platform is adopted, calculated to alienate, 
yes, more still, to reject and forbid, a large portion of the people 
from sympathizing with the movement, and from contribut! ng 
material aid—the only element that can give vitality to any en- 
terprise—towards its success. 

Coupled with the resolutions, that other feature of the plan 
as announced by the originator, the Hon. U. Ducan—which 
provides “ that no stock shall be allowed to pass into the hands 
of other citizens, than of the South, until each of these shall 
have had an opportunity to subscribe ;” and it is impossible to 
conceive how a more impolitic basis could be laid, or a more 
injudicious position assumed, in view of the great object to be 
accomp lished. We have yet to learn that any man of the least 
position objects to “ the South availing herself of the adventi- 
tious discovery of science” to promote her commercial, manu- 
facturing, or agricultural interests. But in regard to “ South- 
ern commercial bondage,” which is thus procl: aimed by gentle- 
men assuming to represent the South, if it does exist, and we 
doubt whether it does, it cannot be removed by politico-com- 
mercial conventions, partaking so largely, as this does, of a sec- 


tional character; nor by a disparagement of the enterprise of 


the Northern, Mid lle, Western, and Eastern States, any more 
than the bonds of the slave can be broken by Repul slican 
crusaders, who rant and howl in “ Northern political sectional 
conventions,” against the institutions of the South. The con- 
vention system, as heretofore conducted, of stimulating com- 
merce, will never “ divert from the maelstrom of the North the 
hundred millions of dollars drawn from the South.” <And if it 
were otherwise, would it not be more judicious to make an 
effort to increase the resources of Southern commerce, and ex- 
tend its sphere, than to attempt to “divert” that already 
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existing from its natural and legitimate channel, by artificial 
means, and appeals to sectional pre judices ¢ 
As if anticipating the action of the convention, its presiding 
ny. Kx-President Tyler, one of the most able and patriotic 
American statesmen, made the following remarks :— 


‘T regard the introduction of commercial prosperity to the South, through a 
commercial marine, as a subject of very great importance, but we must be one 
and all aware of the difficulties we have to encounter. Already the strong cur- 
rent which has cut out its channel for trade bears everything upon its bosom to 
New York. For one hundred years and more that current which now moves on 
with accumulated force, has cut a channel so broad and deep as seemingly to 
defy all human power to diminish its power or divert in any dennis its course. 
It has built up a city which already in point of population’ ranks as the third 
largest in the world. That city is the centre of all the financial operations of 
the government, and the heart whose pulsations regulate all the exchanges of 
the country. You find them flowing out and in to that great commercial mart 
with a force and with a power which seems almost irresistible. Look at that 
city, and see her extending streets, her palatial mereantile establishments, with 
her vast congregation of vessels at her docks bursting out, if I may be permit- 
ted to use an e xpression, which I am sure will be recognised as ay ppropriate by 
all who live in this region—bursting forth like a crab from the shell, and e xpand- 
ing itself until it covers the adjacent shores of its beautiful roadstead and rivers 
with cities and villages. What can you do in order to divert a portion of the 
eurrent of that trade which has so enriched her into channels of your 
own.” 


No one, especially a New Yorker, has a right to question the 
correctness of the picture here drawn of advantages arising 
to the metropolis, through her commerce; but then that unfortu- 
nate little word “ divert,” oceurs twice in the brief extracts 
from his speech just quote id. Itis a remarkable fact that this 
same phrase ‘ divert” was employed by nearly every speaker 
who addressed the Assembly. <As unimports int as this may 
appear, it is nevertheless signi ificant of the inconsiderate spirit 
governing the convention. 

What would be thought of an unsuccessful farmer who 
should speak ee of his more prosperous neighbor, and 
endeavor to “ divert” or to impede his suecess, instead of try- 
ing to improve his own '; inds, and thus compete with his friend 
in the common field of useful enterprise; or of the merchant 
who exerted his cae to “divert” the legitimate business of 
many years’ st anding, from an adjoining tradesman ? 

Honorable competition in all departments of business is 
desirable, but should any man attempt to augment his trade 
or increase his protits, by “diverting” business from his compe- 
titors, through detraction or misrepresentation, he would be 
considered mean and selfish. The evil is increased and 
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becomes more objectionable when a collection of men pursue a 
similar course. 
We know it was not the purpose of a majority of the con- 
vention to piace themselves in this false attitude before the 
country ; and we are aware too, that these gentlemen spurn and 
reject in their alate, everything that approximates to meanness, 
and yet they have ir nadverte ntly allowed those who controlled 
their proceedings to compromise in this manner themselves 
- their friends. This humiliating admission is extorted from 
us by the applause which greeted fhe following portion of the 


address of Mr. Mann, who said :— 


“Tt contemplates nothing more traitorous than a commercial fortifie ation of the 
South against the political encroachments of the North. When the slavehold 
ing States rise in their commercial majesty, and manifest unmistakab] \ a they 
ean act as well as talk—that they can execute as well as resolve—that they 
know how to appreciate natural commercial allies abroad, and are pré pare d to 
di ispense with intermediate agencies at home, which eat out their substance— 
then will venomous freesoilism be subdued and abolition fanaticism itself brought 
to a sense of right. Thus honorable union to the South may be secured. 

“ Now, sir, if this be Unio -destroying doctrine, then am | bold to avow that I 
shall never desire more honorable distinction than to be found in the front 
rank of the army of the destructives. (Applause). I should despise the exist- 
ence which I cherish if I could entertain or express sentiments on the subject 
diffe ring g¢ from those which I intended for gener al cire ulation, for I should regard 
myself as meanly faithless to right and a poet eraven in principle. (Applause.) 
If it be Union-dividing to endeavor to secure permanently the interests of the 
South, then was Washington a Union Sivider. The steam ferry project aims at 
nothing more than a complete development of the policy which that God-lik 
personage himself distinctly initiated immediately after the achievement of our 
national independence.” 

It is somewhat surprising that the language employed by 
this — is very similar to that used by Re publican orators 
in their public g atherings ; and that the position of Washing- 
ton is as mucli distorted. in regard to his views on commerce, 
as his political opinions were by the American part) during 
the late political campaign. To prove this it is onl Vy hneces- 
sary to make a few extracts from his writings on internal im- 
provements and commerce. 

In a letter to Mr. Jefferson, dated the first January, 1788, 
Washington wrote as follows :-— 


“The accounts gene eae agree as to its being a flat country between the waters 
of Lake Erie and the Big Beaver, but differ very much with respect to the dis- 
tance between their sources, their navigation, and the inconveniences which 
would attend the cutting of a canal between them. From the best information | 
have been able to obtain of that country, the sources of the Muskingum and Cuya- 
hoga approach nearer to each other than the Big Beaver river, but a communi- 
eation through the Muskingum would be more eircuitous and difficult, having the 
Ohio to a greater extent to ascend, unless the latter could be avoided by opening 
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a communication between James River and the Great Kanawha, or between the 
Little Kanawha and the west branch of the Monongahela, which is said to be 
very practicable by a short portage.” 


To the Earl of Buchan he wrote :- 


‘‘To evince that our views are expanded, I take the liberty of sending you the 
plan of a new city, situated about the ceutre of the Union of these St ates. which 
is designed for the permanent seat of the government; and we are at this moment 
busily engaged and far advanced in extending the inland navigation of the river 
Potomac, on which it stands, and the branches thereof, through a tract of as rich 
country, for hundreds uf miles, as any in the world; and little doubt is enter- 
tained that in ten years, if left undisturbed, we shall open a communication by 
water with all the lakes northwest and westward of us, with which we have ter- 
ritorial connexion, and an inland navigation in a few years more from Rhode 

sland to Georgia inclusive Fee by cuts through the great bays and sounds, 
aa partly between the islands and sandbanks, and the main from Albemarle 
Sound to the river St. Marys.” 


The Old Point orator read some six or seven other letters, in 
not one of which a sectional sentence occurred, from W ashing 
ton’s correspondence to sustain his position, and to prove that 
their views were identical. Ie also attempted to use Jefferson, 
but to no better purpose, for neither of these canons states- 
men could be guilty of entertaining the circumscribed senti- 
ments, most unjustly ittributed to them, by one who could seek 
“commercial allies abroad,” in his anxiety to “ divert” this 
branch of business from his countrymen at home, who rebuked 
the enemies of the Constitution, at the late presidential election, 
by giving over forty thousand majority against the sectional 
candidate, who bok lly proclaimed that the South should have 
no interest in the pub ic domain. And is thig the Southern 
reward for Northern friendsaip? Is this returning justice for 
justice? We think not. A conviction exists everywhere, that 
this speaker places more value on the “dollar subscription,” 
than lie does on “securing an honorable union to the South,” 
or what is more important, union and prosperity to the 
country. 

It is to be deeply regretted that the Southern statesmen do 
not frown down all such transparent attempts to build up 
sectional prejudices, for it is obvious that the “ solid men” of the 
South regard with profound contempt every such effort; and 
we believe a large majority of the members of the convention, 
in their reflecting moments, disapprove of the direction given 
to its deliberations by a few members who assume to control 
it. That the head of this movement may see himself in his 
own mirror, and appreciate the injury he has inflicted on a 

20 
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good cause, the following additional remarks are inserted from 
his oration. He said :- 


“When, sir, about two years ago I first contemplated the propertions of the 


Leviathan Steamship, I could not refrain from exclaiming to the friends wh: 
were with me:—‘ Here is the interpretation of the purpose for whic h such a 


tecture 


water as the Chesapeake was created. Here is the principle in ship arch 
which will hoist New York out of the advantages which she enjoys in commerce 
and navigation. Here is the instrument which will make the South its own 
carrier and importer, and thus consolidate the Washingtonian policy ’ Let us, 
sir, promp tly and vigorously employ the principle which is in this instrument it 
our service, and it will strangle the se rpent which has stealthily entered from the 
dark recesses of the North our political paradise.” * * * * 


If we supposed it possible that the South were capable of 
accepting and adopting these sentiments, we should regard the 
institutions of the country in more danger from this quarter, 
than from all the combined influence of the abolition agitations 
of the North. But it is not so; the views of this speaker are 
not the sentiments of the South. Charity induces us to believe, 
on the contrary, that he had in view simply the “ dollar sub- 
scription” to meet expenses already incurred; and the appeal 
was made to the low prejudices of his more ignorant friends, 
in the hope that passion might accomplish for the hour, what 
reason would fail to do for the future—a permanent establish- 
ment of a great commercial enterprise. 

One more quotation, and we will pass from this silly feature 
of the proceedings :— 


“ T may, sir,” says Mr. Mann, “be regarded as an extremist. I care not if I am 
80 regarde d, eee nm ¢ state that as desperate diseases re quire de sperate reme lies, 
so would I rejoice to see the citizens of the South registering in their hearts a 
vow, a solemn vow, that from and after the 3lst December, 1860—thus allowing 
to their merchants sufficient time to make their arrangements accordingly, and 
therefore inflicting upon them no wrong—they will consume no foreign goods 
which are not imported directly through a Southern port from the country of 
their origin. Such a resolution, faithfully adhered to, would be more efficient 
than any legislative enactment upon the subject.” * * * * 


His proposition reminds us of a resolution adopted some 
years since, at a meeting of the “ Friends.” It is well known 
that this religious sect alw ays opposed slavery, but finding all 
other expedients failed of success, they solemnly resolved * to 
wear no clothing manufactured from cotton p roduced by slave 
labor; nor use any sugar or molasses obtained by the same 
means.” The result was, the “Friends” grew both woolly 
and sour, and it is doubtful whether they will recover from 
this self-inflicted evil, for all these articles have respectively in 
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creased in value ever since they decided not to use them. This 
record is commended to the extreme members of the “ South- 
ern Commercial Convention.” 

But a few words of a practical business nature will set this 
matter right, and place it in a light that can be seen and appre- 
ciated by those who possess the means and the enterprise to 
build up commerce wherever a foundation exists upon which 
it can securely rest. 

The exports of the United States for the fiscal year 1856 
anounted to $327,000,000 ; $16,000,000 of this was of domestic 
production, savin in round numbers, $317,000,000 as the ex- 
ports. About one-half of this amount was shipped direct from 
Southern ports. To this add the amount of Southern produce 
shipped from Northern ports, and it will be found that about 
two-thirds of all the exports come from the South. This im- 
iense carrying trade is done by Northern and by fore ign vessels. 
They amounted during the same fiscal year to $314,000,000. 
New York received about ‘two- thirds of this sum: all the 

Southern ports one-te nth, and Virginia $690,000. In 1856 the 
ieimber of ships and barks built in the United States was 306. 
The whole amount of tonnage was 469,393 tons. <A little over 
40,000 tons was built at the South. The State of Maine built 
a fraction over one-half of all the ships and barks, and within a 
fraction of one-third of the whole tonnage. Virginia built 
vessels to the amount of 3,147 tons. Some three years since 
rch a thousand men from that same State of Maine, were 

utting ship timber in Virginia, all of which was shipped North, 
ae to be put together, and no small part sent back to trans- 
port Southern produce. 

While this flourishing business is being transacted in Maine 
and New York, in ship building and commerce, Virginia and 
South Carolina are equally prosperous in the culture of cotton, 
sugars, rice, and tobacco. At the same time the hs — freemen 
of Maine were cutting ship timber i in the shady woods of Virginia, 
and constructing vessels out of this materi: il on the cool shores 
of theif mountain a the colored laborers of Virginia 
were engaged in the low lands, under a scorching sun, in cul- 
tivating cotton, to be shipped by New York, and manufactured 
by Mz issachusetts into clothing, for the use of the Southen 
producer. 

Could any system of commercial polity work more beautifully 
or successfully than this unrestricted inter-communication and 
internal free trade ? 

What folly for the citizens of Maine to hold a convention for 
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the purpose of competing with Virginia in growing cotton and 
tobacco! 

How idle for New York to convene an assembly, to consider 
the policy of undertaking the culture of rice, that her people 
may not be dependent on foreign and other Southern States for 
this nee essary article of food! 

But how much worse than folly it would be, were these States, 
in doing so, to ap peal to the local prejudices of the people to sup- 
port this plan of competition ; and more wicked still, should 
they rail against their Southern brethren, denouncing them as 
“ serpents deserving to be strangled.” As friends of the South, 
of the North, of the East, and of the West, we call on all good 
citizens everywhere, to rebuke with one voice these efforts to 
destroy the quietude of our common country ; not to discourage 
legitimate commercial, agricultural, or mechanical conventions, 
for they are proper and useful, but to eradicate from among 
them, elements of discord; a spirit of visionary extravagance, 
epee by the “South Sea bubble.” Let us be in fact 
what we are in theory, one nation, one people. 

That anh remains to be done by the South for the improve- 
ment of her commerce, no one ean doubt. M: any local facilities 
may be opened for this purpose, and if the General Government 
gives encour: agement to the ecommerce of other sections of the 
country, it would be unjust to withhold it from this. It is desi- 
rable that all localities and interests be equally considered and 
justly treated ; and no one can doubt that the present adminis- 
tration will do this. 

Passing over a variety of subjects and projects devised at the 
Knoxville Convention, we next come to the resolutions referred 
to some time ago; and which,: if acted on in good faith, will 
accomplish that great union and truly national brotherhood for 


which we have been contending. 


On the 13th of August Mr. Buvnt, of Mobile, offered the following preamble 
and resolutions, which were adopted. 

“The integrity of the Union of the United States is the first wish of every 
true patriot ; its preservation under the Constitution demands the best energies 
of all its citizens, 

“The Southern slaveholding States, in their loyalty and devotion to its eontinu- 
ance, do not assume to themselves more credit than is due to the conservative 

spirit and patriotic feelings which exist among that portion of their Northern fel- 
low- citizens with whom they woul 1 co- oper: ate to arouse a spirit of resistance to 
the anarchieal tendency of large masses of the Northern population, and bring 
back the government of the Union to the purity and simplicity with which it 
was administered in the better and happier days of the re public. 

‘To p roperly direct wholesome public sen itiment of the North—to separate the 
political elements of disturbance and revolution from the great popular opinion 
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of the free States—to bring into active and healthy exercise the wholesome patri- 
otic impulse still existing among them, and to make a concert of action with 
them and the conservative influences governing the popular feeling of the South, 
be it, therefore, 

“ Resolved, That in the opinion of this Convention, the agricultural, manu- 
facturing, commercial and mechanical classes of the whole Union are deeply 
interested in its preservation under the guarantees of the Constitution, 

* Resolved, That a Convention of delegates, representing the a; gric -ultural, manu- 
facturing, mechanical and commercial classes of all the States of the Union, be 
held in Louisville, Kentucky, on the third Monday of July, 1858, to take into 
consideration the state of public affairs, to devise ways and “means for the perpe- 
tuity of our institutions, the enforcement of all the constitutional guarantees by 
the General Government to the several States, the unqualified recognition of the 
rights of the States and the prompt exec ution of all laws constitutionally enacted 
under the supreme authority of the Union, would, a the opinion of this Conven- 
tion, go very far to advance the public welfare and curb the wild spirit of anar- 
ehy and fanaticism which now disturb the peace and happiness of our common 
country.” 


Ilere is an invitation worthy of the ace ept ance of every citi- 
zen throughout the length and breadth of the country ; a call 
dem: nding: a ready response from all the true men of the nation. 
In this convention the Southern planter, Northern manufacturer, 
Western farmer, and Eastern merchant, and the mechanie, will 
meet to interchange sentiments and consider the best plan to 
promote the common interest of all sections, of all classes, but 
of one united peop le. 

To pave the way for this assemblage of representatives of 
the industrial interest of America, each and all should continue 
to labor for the honor and renee rity of his home, his state, and 
country. Commerce and intern al improvements go hand in 
hand. Let the citizens of Kentucky, Tennessee, Virginia, and 
other Southern states, push f forward in the completion of their 
internal improvements, which will confer on the Chesapeake 
the means of commerce by emptying upon her placid bosom the 
product s of a rich interior or inland country. 

Within a year from this time, Memp his and Norfolk ought 
to be joined together by the Virginia and Tennessee railway and 
its connecting links ; and their first convention, which is to meet 

Memphis, instead of Louisville, the place designated in the 
resolutions but afterwards changed, should constitute the bridal 
arty to celebrate the wedding. Add to these facilities, the 
Vireini a Central road, and you have formed a basis for Southern 
commerce as enduring as the cherished me mory of her patriotic 
sons; and capable of promoting the prosperity of her people to 
the fullest extent of the fondest anticipations of the great 
Washington, who, in marking out a line of policy designed to 
place his country in the front rank of nations, never lost sight 
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of the local interests of his own Virginia. These, we humbly 
suggest, are the means the South is to employ for the seein 
of her commercial equality. In their beneficial results the 
great West is interested, and over their triumph the North and 
East will rejoice. 

The South will | ring these fruits of ler industry to the great 

iational convention, and place them on the altar ‘of a common 
and united country. The West, in the mean time, will not be 
idle. Every railroad, lake, river, and canal, will be busily em- 
ployed in fre ‘ighting the rich bounties of an overflowing harvest 
to the marts of commerce and consumption. And new chan- 
nels of communication will be opened _ re too, for the young 
West can never be backward in providing fac a for offering 
her industrial homage to the Union that gave her birth, and has 
nursed her from a little child until she has become strong and 
powerful among her sister States. 

Nor will the Middle States be idle. They are actively en- 
gaged in completing their improvements ; and as is the heart 
to the human body so are they to the States of the Union, 
throwing out vit: ality to every part of the confederacy. They 
will not forget the connexion. Then there are the arms to this 
American body , the little Eastern States—the North—they are 
always industrious and active. They gather harvest among the 
rocks, and produce bread from barren land. They will also 
earry the first-fruits of their toil to the national conference next 
summer. But California, the intant of yest = LY, the giant of 
to-day, must not be forgotten. Her golden gates have been 
open to all nations and her lands free to every people. Al- 
though young in years, she is old in patriotism, and in her love 
of the Union; and no section will have . tribute to offer to the 
genius of our institutions equal to hers, but how is she to bring 
it hither? We answer, by a railway—an iron chain—extend- 
ing across the continent, from the Atlantic to the Pacifie, and 
binding togetl ier the family of States, in bonds never, never to 
be broken. Then will the representative Ame rican ms in stand 
forth, with his feet upon this free land, extending his right arm 
over the Atlantic, his left over the Pacific ; grasping with one 
hand the wealth of Europe, in the other the undeveloped, inex- 
haustible riches of Asia; while from his lips will be sound- 
ed, as from a trumpet, the joyous notes of fraternal freedom, to 
be echoed back 1 from the warm heart of the oppressed of the 
Old World, who, witnessing the prosperity of our country, will 
once more ask to be free. 
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CONSOLIDATION. 


Tre consolidation of power in a government, composed of 
numerous component parts, or constituent elements, should be 
exercised judiciously, and at all times with an eye to the 
advancement of the political interests, and material prosperity 
of a nation. The concession or surrender of power, belonging 
to the people in their organic functions, in their capacities as 
sovereigns, should be contemplated with prudence, considered 
with care, and viewed with deliberation. No matter how infi- 
nitesimal or unimports wit the relinquishment of that power may 
appear to some, it is, neve theless, a question involving the 
exercise and maintenance of the element: ary prince] ples of our 
republican institutions, to wit, the original derivation of that 
authority. Our Democratic theory of government has taught 
and still continues to teach us, that the people are the origin of 
all powe r—from them the parties invested with the robes of 
judicial, executive, and legislative supremacy, rece ive either the 
seal of di isapprobation for their official acts, or are rewarded with 
the renewed contidence, and increased trust - the people, in 
their abilities to govern, and to prescribe for the diseases that 
frequently atilict the country, growing out of causes incompre- 
hensible sometimes to the minds of the masses. 

In a Democratic form of political organism, the inefficient, « 
rather injudicious poliey of centri alizing power, of depositing 
authority in cert ain formidable, and also unimportant officials, 
or in the prominent de ‘partments of government, may be amply 
lilustrated, incontestably exemplified. The Federal government 
was formed by the mutual concession of certain privileges by 
the individual States, when they formed themselves into a great 
social, commercial, and political confederacy, for the attainment 
of certain ends, which could not be secured by them in their 
capacities as States. They were willing to relinquish certain 
enjoyments, and to enter into a compact to form a General 
Government, * in order,” as is inscribed on the J/agna Charta 
of our growth, our development, and our national advancee- 
ment, “to form a more perfect union, establish justice, insure 
domestic tranquillity, provide for the common defence, promote 

the general welfare, and secure the blessings of liberty to our- 
selves and our posterity.” This is the lanenage, ipsissima verba, 


} 
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f the American Constitution. For the augmentation of our 
national interests, and for the promotion of our national glory, 
the inhabitants of the various States, delegated to, or conterred 
upon the general government certain of their own rights, not for 
the purpose of consolidating the sovereign power of the States, 
essentially and universally in an institution known as the Federal 
Government, in order to render it a formidable instrument in 
which to merge indiscriminately those enjoyments sacred to 
the States, but for the purpose and with the design of rendering 
their own intestinal interests impregnable to extraneous attacks; 
for the better promotion of the growth and expansion of cA 
political and material welfare ot f the cour itry at large; and wi 
the intention of better vindicating and maintaining the sove 
reignty and supremacy of the whole country when assailed by 
the ruthless hand of foreign aggression, upon the principk 
* that in union there is stre neth.” In that Union, formed by 
those judicious sages, political philosophers, and comprehensive 
founders of the American Republic, there has been strength, and 
honor, and tolerant advancement, and in the present national 
auspices we discern the future elements of ae rican progress 
and American permanence. Under the salutary provisions in- 
corporated in that instrument, that bound up indissolubly 
hopesand anticipations of the then infantile country, we hi ave sae 
gressed, have multip lied, and increased our dominion, and with 
a solid and unimpenetrable front, marched forward to national 
conquest and political achievement. These have been the fruits 
that have grown out of, and been produced from the American 
CONSTITUTION, and despite the detestable denunciations sand mise- 
rable exeerations of the Abolition horde, that pe rmeate ce rts Lin 
sections of our country, it stands to-day the stupendous pillar ot 
American achievement, and the imperish: able representat tive ot 
the generosity, the affection, and the confidence of the people, 
in its teachings, and in its principles. 

Yet in framing that instrument, the venerated departed did 
not imagine, did not cherish for a moment, the idea that it would 
ever be viewed as a contemplated invasion upon the rights of 
individual States, for they were as anxious in their day and 
gene ration to preserve intact the elements that comprised 1 the 
General Government, as we of the present period are, and in that 
light, viz. of assuming to exefcise no rights that would jeopar- 


dize the security of the States, and arrogating to itself none of 


those formidable privileges inherent in the members of the 
Union, it has ever been viewed by loyal and patriotic citizens. 
The Constitution was instituted to promote the general weltare 
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of all parties concerned, not of factions, and not for the purpose 
of abridging those natural and indefeasible enjoyments, outside 
of the pale of national sovereignty. Human governments, like 
human society, are predicated upon the relinquishment of cer- 
tain natural privileges for the promotion of the welfare of the 
body politic. They are formed for the conservation of indivi- 
dual rights and popular liberty, and they can be invested with 
the organic elements of permanence only where the wishes of 
the people are consulted, and their confidence obtained. 


* Government 
We hold to be the creature of our need, 
Ilaving no power but where necessity 
Still, under guidance of the charter, gives it.” 


This same principle in governmental action, which we have 
endeavored to enunciate, the delegation or rather indoctrination 
of power in a moderate degree, consistent with public happi- 
ness, in the subordinate offices of our local or general govern- 
ment, contradistinguished from that arbitrary assumption and 
unjust exercise of power, which sometimes characterizes our 
political acts, is a representative feature of American institu- 
tions. Only for the purpose of national security, and for na- 
tional advancement, should power be centralized in any great 
degree, in the management of the government. Our fathers 
valued this estimable principle, when the ‘y formed the Ameri- 
can Constitution, and established the American Union. 

We have a formidable illustration of the injudicious applica- 
tion that may be made of this power, in the concentration by 
our State L egish: ature, at its last session, of questions exclus sively 
local in their character, and affecting our municipal govern- 
ment, in the executive of the State. Assuming that New York 
was misgoverned, that crime was multiplying, and disregard 
for law becoming more prevalent, the Republican party, anxious 
for pol litical power, and glorying in official patronage, conce ived 
the idea of transferring from the hands of the duly authorized 
and regularly constituted officials of the city the privilege of 
self-government, and placing it under the control of men whose 
poli tical integrity was not entirely unimpeachable, thus creat- 
ing lucrative positions for the confederates and allies of the 
dominant party. This was the pretext-—that New York was 
so wretchedly governed that some stringent enactment must be 
devised to prevent the same; or, in other words, they were 
influenced by the principle, Vecessitas non habet legem. There 
Was a constitutional objection to be removed, or to be got over, 
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in order to accomplish their intentions, and to enable them to 
consummate their disreputable design. A provision interpolated 
in the State Constitution must be evaded. By the exercise of 
the requisite tact this was attained. They achieved indirectly 
what that instrument never contempl: ated. By a sophistical 
exposition, and strained construction of its provisions, they suc- 
ceeded in obtaining their ends, by connecting several counties 
together, thus removing that peculis ir disability under which 
the *y had previously labored, and the theory and doctrine = 
which the Metropolitan Police bill was and is predicated, r 
ceived the sanction of grave legislators, and secured its e a 
ment by wise judges. If New York was so radically misgo- 
verned, and her interests suffering such a material depletion at 
the ‘endin of her officers, certainly some measures could be de- 
vised to prevent the same, without a recurrence to that detest- 
able prine iple which we so utterly abhor and condemn in all 
institutions of government, the consolidation of power unneces- 
sarily in the supreme authorities of the State, thereby contri- 
buting to the establishment of a despotism. The people, the 
sovereigns of the city, never solicited, never demanded the 
enactment of any such usurping measures, and if they were 
willing to submit to be governed so inefficiently as it is claimed 
they were, then the responsibility and the evils should rest with 
them. The *y have the power to abate the same in their capa- 
cities as citizens. The united voice, however, of New York 
city was emphatic in its repudiation of the aggressive Re publi- 
can party and its cherished dogmas, and to foist upon it the 
fruits of a Legislature eager for plunder and anxious for poli tic - 
capital, evinces a dis regard for one of the noblest privileg 
conferred by our republican institutiors—the right of the m: ij0- 
rity to rule and to govern—to be consulted as regards their 
interests. Again, we reiterate our disap proval of this centrali- 
zation of power in the de partments of government. We would 
say, Reserve as much as is possible to the sovere igns, the people, 
and grant to the government only what is absolute ly necessary 
for its welfare, and its progress. In pursuing this course, and 
in maintaining such principles, the country at large will expe- 
rience incalculable benefit, those ins ienificant strites for power 
and preferment will be abated in a measure, and our Union 
continue to increase in strength, and to advance in the path 
that leads to national invincibility, and conducts to those ele- 
ments assimilated to, and inseparable from, enlarged national 
prosperity. 
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REVOLUTIONS IN CENTRAL AMERICA. 


Centrat America is no longer a poetical fairy-land. Our 
illusions are dispelled. The climate of its coasts and low lands 
resembles that of tropical Africa, and the excessive and rank 
productiveness of the soil renders the task of the agriculturist 
almost unceasing. While the new lands of Texas, Minnesota, 
Kansas, and California are open to immigration, with a tem- 
perate climate and the protection of a powerful and stable 
government, Central America offers comparatively no attrac- 
tion to the colonist. It is only by the regular movements of 
commerce, opening roads and buili ling stations for itself along 
the highways of tr ade and travel, we can hope for the oc cupa- 
tion and settlement of Honduras and Nicaragua by Americans. 
These movements have made us familiar with the people of 
Central America, their habits and character, the degree of 
their intelligence, and commercial value of the countries they 
inhabit. Through many works of travellers and the columns 
of the daily press, our information is at length comp lete and 
satisfae tory, and we are now . well or better acquainted with 
Central America than with California or our own interior 
territories.* 

The old kingdom of Guatemala, now called Central Ame- 
rica, was discovered and ¢ onque red by the —_ rds a century 
before the advent of the Puritans in New England. The his- 
tories of Bernal Diaz, Las Casas, Herrera, Fuentes, Vasquez, 
and, more recently, of Juarros, the historian of Guatemala, 
throw ample light upon the achievements of these early con- 
querors. Columbus, on his fourth voyage, landed on Cape 
Honduras on the 14th of August, 1502. The main land was 
not settled until seven years later, when Alonza de Ojeda, on 
his third voyage, and Diego de Nicuessa, under the encourage- 
ment of Ferdinand, King of Spain, formed two settlements. 
The city of Truxillo was founded in 1524. The Pacific coast 
was traced meanwhile by other voyagers, but the earliest set- 


* Among the various productions on this subject, we have, in preparing this 
article, made several quotations from an admirable work by Wm. V. Wells, en- 
titled “Explorations and Adventures in Honduras; comprising Sketches of 
Travel in the Gold Regions of Olancho, and a Review of the History and General 
tesources of Central America; with Original Maps and Numerous IJlustrations.” 
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tlement on the western coast was in 1530, a colony entering 
the province of Tecultran, in Eastern Honduras. During the 
same year an attempt was made to establish a colony on the 

Mosquito shore, at Cape Gracias a4 Dios, which was subse- 
quently abandoned. 

The narratives of these early adventurers are obscure and 
exaggerated. It is stated, for example, that Sandoval pene- 
trated six hundred miles inland from the coast, a distance 
which would have earried him across the continent and several 
hundred miles into the Pacitic Ocean. 


“ About the time of Cortez’s final departure from Truxillo in 1526, expeditions 
from Naco, hear Puerto Caballos, had been made into Olancho. ‘We had already 
fought our way,’ says Bernal Diaz, ‘through hostile tribes up to Olancho, which 
at present is calle d Guay: ape, aboundiag in lucrative gold mines.’ The continued 
discovery of gold mines in Olancho and Yoro (the latter then known as Santa 
Cruz del Oro—the Holy Cross of Gold)—brought a numerous population into that 
part of Honduras, many of whom, charmed with its climate and picturesque sce- 
nery, renounced the occupation of miners, and, commencing with small stocks 
imported from Spain, gave the first impulse to the subsequent pastoral employ 
ment of the peop le. The leading branch of industry, however, for many years, 
was gold-mining, vigorously pursued with the rude methods then in vogue. An 
English writer in 1661, describing the province of Honduras, says, *Twenty- 
seven leagues from this cit y Truxillo) lies the village of San Jorje de Olancho, 
where four thousand Spaniar ds force tribute from sixteen thousand Indians, who 
possess much gold.’’ 


The Indians of Honduras and Nicaragua appear to have 
been a feeble and inefficient race, and easily subjugated by 
their conquerors. Unacquainted with the use of metallic 
armor or fire-arms, they were rapidly reduced to slavery. 
“The local commanders, exercising unlimited control over 
them, s top yped at no barbarities in extorting from them the 
secret of their supposed roe places of gold.” The abori- 
gines were led to battle by their native chiefs in vast hosts. 
only to be slaughtered in heaps by the Spaniards. 

Bartolome de Las Casas, the missionary, in his letter to 
Charles V., gives us some insight into the enormities practised 
by the Spaniards on the vast native se ag “They mur- 
dered young children, be ating out their brains against stones. 
The kings and princes of the country they either scorched or 
threw the 1m to the dogs “ be torn to pie ces. The poor peop le 
they drove jnto their houses, and then set them on tire. Those 
that remained were condemned to the worst slavery imagin- 
able, forced to carry burdens far beyond their streng rth, and 
thousands fell dead under their loads. In this province alone 
they massacred twenty hundred thousand men, among others 
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persons of quality who had civilly entertained them.” “ Diego 
de Velasco h: inged thirteen chiets, to whom he gave the names 
of the twelve apostles, ni uning the prine ipal one Jesus Christ. 
Some they suffered to starve to death, with their heads fas- 
tened between the cloven bark of wild vines; some they 
buried alive, and leaving only their heads above ground, 
bowled iron shot at them, and forced them to eat one another, 
and infinite other hellish eruelties too horrible to be re- 
counted.” 

In 1536 the Indians of Eastern Honduras generally deserted 
the fields and villages, and fled into the mountains of the inte- 
rior. The Spanish settlers were consequently in the greatest 
distress for food. The arrival of Alvarado from Spain placed 
things upon a better footing. Cruelties were restrained, and 
peace established in some measure. The extreme unhealthi- 
ness of the coast made it desirable to found a settlement upon 
the high lands, midway between the two oceans. Alonzo de 
Carceres, who was commissioned for this service, selected the 
present site of ( jomayagua. 


“The settlement of Honduras appears to have been prosecuted earnestly by 
the Spaniards, during the greater part of this century. Many of the most advan- 
tageously situated Indian villages grew into brisk trading towns, The natives 
gradually fell into a state of vassalage or servitude, more wretched, if possible, 
than professed slavery, It cannot be denied that the laws of the Indies were con- 
ceived and intended to be administered in justice and wisdom, especially those 
regulating the government of the Indians; but these, though framed in the spirit 
“ humanity, were eraftily evaded by the Spani: irds, who, oppresse d as colonists 
by the mother country, in their turn abused and harassed the unresisting natives, 
Negro slave ry was introdueed only when the system of refined cruelty had nearly 
extinguished the Indian race,” : ; 


The religion of the remnant of enslaved and subjugated 
natives gr: vdu: uly became Catholic,‘and the language of their 
conquerors pre vailed over the native dialects. The first sue- 
cessful attempt to carry the Christian faith among them, 
appears to have been mi: ade in 1606, by the padres Estevan 
Verdelete and Juan Monteagudo, who left Comayagua with the 
“ sign of reaching the powe ‘rful tribes of the Xicaques | ry the 

iver Wanks or Segov ia. They were deserted by —_ “ir eide 8, 
‘ou after ineredible perils, marking their way by - stars 
through wilds and over pre cipices, arrived at le meth j safety 
at Comayagua. Three years later, the attempt was vee ‘ated 
by a party, thirty-four in number, who entered the mountain 
district by the Rio Gu: ayape, and penetrated eastward towards 
Nicaragua. They were at first hospitably received by the wild 
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tribes and erected a chapel, but were soon driven away and 
forced to return. Other attempts met with no better success. 

Honduras was erected into a province of the kingdom of 
Guatemala. But little attention was paid to these provinces 
by the home government, who were satisfied to appoint a 
Vi iceroy and collect one-fifth the product of the mines as a 
royal revenue for Spain. The Council of the Indies, a bureau 
of the Spanish Cabinet corresponding with the Colonial Office 
of the British government, allowed the Viceroyalty to assume 
a despotic form, and generally connived at the extortions and 
cruelties inflicted upon the Indians who were worked as slaves 
in the gold and silver mines of Honduras. In each province 
a court of higher justice was established called the Audiencia. 
One of these was at Comayagua. As in California in our 
own times the attention of the e: arly settlers and their govern- 
ment was directed principally to mining. Agriculture was 
neglected excepting on the great plains, and the system of 
government was sh: aped prince ipally with a view to extract the 
largest possib le amount of labor from the Indian tribes. Cat- 
tle raising came next in importance, and the wealth acquired 
in the mines was employed in the founding and management 
of immense estates. Guatemala, raised to an Archbishopric 
by the Church of Rome, maintained a numerous priesthood, 
and the language and religion of Central America, exce pting 
portions of the mountainous and almost inaccessible interior- 
became entirely Spanish and Catholic. At the end of a cen- 
tury the subjugation was complete, and the provinces existed 
in absolute tranquillity, but to a vast extent depopulated of 
their aboriginal inhabitants. 

Under the Spanish * Counsel of the Indies” 


“The system of finances was founded on the principles, 1st, that the King was 
the propriet tor of the lands; 2d, the payment by the In lis ans of a contribution or 
capitation ; 3d, a tenth part of the produce of the land was paid under the de- 
nomination of tithes, which were levied for the protection of the king, and granted 
to the churches under the sanction of different popes; 4th, the indirect taxes, or 
customs ; the alcabala, or duty paid on selling most articles of commerce or pro- 
visions, and the fifth (quinto) of all gold and silver extracted from the mines not 
belonging to the king. The sale of tobacco, salt, cards, and some other le ‘88 im- 
portant articles, was confined to the royal officers. The postal revenues also pass- 
ed into the King’s treasury, and in some provinces a duty was paid for the right 
of establishing and using ferries, for keeping.game-cocks, ‘and for selling the beve- 
rages known as guarapo and pulque. The revenues were collected by officers of 
the different departments of the administration, and placed at the disposal of the 
Juntas Snperiores de Hacienda meeting at the capitals, and which were composed 
of the Jntendente, who was the president, the Regent of the Audiencia, two Con- 
tadores Majores, the Fiscal de la Civ nl, the Oficial Real (senior in office), and one 


Escribano Real.” 
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Bribery and corruption were the springs of the government. 
Monopolies absorbed the industry of the people; restrictions 
of trade left the choicest productions of no value; regulations 
were made converting a colonies into a ce hias for the 
industry and products of Spain. The planting of the vine and 
olive was forbidden in most sections, and generally the distil- 
ling of spirits ; the growing of hemp and flax, cod fisheries, 
whale fisheries, and inland trade were absolutely prohibited. 
Coasting trade was not allowed, and intercourse with foreign- 
ers made and treated as a capital crime. The system initiated 
by Great Britain for the op pression of her North American 
colonies was only a feeble imitation of that by which the 
Spanish government op pressed and ruined its provinces. The 
government extended its baneful influence over all parts of 
Spanish America, and forbidding the importation of books and 
their publication held the descendants of the first settlers in a 
state of semi-barbarous ignorance. 


“It even entered into the colonial policy of Spain to hide from the Americans 
the real and faithful details of the primitive conquest of their country ; so much 
so, that the works of Las Casas, who was at the same time venerated as a 
saint, were forbidden by government because they constituted a true and just pic- 
ture of the horrors and cruelties committed by the first conquerors against the 
inoffensive Indians, and enumerated the ravages and destruction of the prine ipal 
towns with the ardor of a Christian and the truth of an eye-witness. Epic poems 
and romances in praise of the first couquerors, like the history of Solis, were 
alone suffered to be read, and in which the ignorance and vices of the defenceless 
natives were alleged as the plea for the unheard-of butcheries which so soon de- 
peopled these lately-discovered nations of the world. * * * * * 

“ Patriotic societies, which had for their object beneficence and the dissemination 
of knowledge, were prohibited under the most specious pretexts, as well as the 
study of the laws and rights of nations, which latter were supposed to form no 
part of the claims of Americans. The Indian college of Tlalcloleo was abolished 
because the natives of Colora therein acquired information. Cacique Cirilo de 

Castilla spe nt thirty years of his life in endeavoring to found an Indian college in 
La Puebla, but died in Madrid without succeeding. Don Juan Francisco, an 
Opata chief, travelled to Mexico on foot, a distance of five hundred leagues, ‘and 
then crossed the ocean to Madrid, solely to solicit a grant to found a school in 
his own interior province, for the only purpose of teaching his fellow-Indians the 
first rudiments; but he was refused by the Council of the Indies in 1798. A 
patriotic society, founded by the benevolent Villaurrutia in Guatemala, for the 
object of encouraging the arts and sciences, was also interdicted as offensive to 
the views of the court.” 


It is worthy of observation that the influence of this debased 
and vicious literature of conquest, which lauded the deeds of 
those murderers and stolid conquerors who subjugated and 
exterminated the half-civilized aborigines is felt even in our 
day, and the young men of America affect to read with 
enthusiasm the deeds of the Spanish chieftains, and fancy 
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them worthy objects of imitation. Military adventurers have 
in all ages been the tools of mercen: ry speculators. The 
avarice of the Spanish grandees and mere chants began by sus- 
taining and protecting the cruelties of the conquerors who 
opened for them the gold and silver mines of the American 
Indies, and ended by sup pressing utterly and for ever the growth 
and prosperity of the American colonies and provinces of Spain. 
The servants of the home government became in turn its 
victims. The darkness and indolence which extinguished the 
mercy of the colonists debased them nearly to a le vel with the 
conquered races; intermarriages and a mixture of the Indian 
and Spanish blood were the natural result, ending in the almost 
total disappearance of the white or pure blood. 

It was not until the beginning of the present century, when 
Spain herself had at le ngth | become too feeble and depraved tor 
self-defence, that sy mptoms of revolt began to show themselves 
in Spanish America. A few privileged families, constituting 
a wealthy but not numerous aristocracy at this latter period, 
monopolized the wealth and offices. The overbearing manners 
of that vicious, corrupted, and self-created nobility, without 
any natural claim to power or respect, irritated at last even the 
most ignorant of the Indian tribes. A few able men, favored 
by nature and education, and imbued with European and 
American ideas, stirred up the natives to revolution. 


“ The Indian tribes, afterward a powerful political element in Central America, 
had been for many years ostensibly protected, but were in reality kept in igno- 
rance and inferiority. The Spanish laws considered them as minors for life, sub- 
jecting them to perpetus al tutelage. Among the ordinances to prevent their 
receiving instruction in any way was one prohibiting the Spaniards from enter- 
ing the Indian villages; this, however, was not enforced for many years previous 
to the Independence. The Indians were also debarred from danci ing or horse- 
riding, to prevent their acquiring any of the exercises of war; they were often 
cruelly tortured at the public whipping- post, and proprietors of thines could com- 
pel them to work at stipulated small wages. 


Insurrections began in 1812 in San Salvador and Nicaragua. 
The city of Leon, in the latter State, claims the honor of having 
first raised the cry of independence. The example of Mexico 
stimulated rebellion during the intery val between 1812 and 
1821, and on the 15th of ‘Septembe r of the latter year, the 
country was deel: ane publicly independent. The revolution 
was peaceable and bloodless, the leading families of “Serviles” 
or monarchists, either ese aping to Spain or joining with the 
revolutionists. A declaration of independence was composed 
by the patriot José de Valle, and universally adopted. 
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The social elements of the five States of Central America 
were not favorable to the establishment of a settled constitu- 
tional government. Nine-tenths of the people, Indians, Mesti- 
zos, and mulattos, were too ignorant to understand anything of 
government beyond a village municipality, while the ambition 
of the wealthier family owners of mines and great estates aimed 
always at a degree of power inconsistent w ith the liberty and 

rights of the lower orders. In the revolutions which follow ed 
numbers generally prevailed, until few of the original proprie- 
tors and none of pure Spanish blood were lett. The political 
system settled rapidly to a level with the wants and capacity 
of the masses. Permanent jealousies and rivalry between 
cities, as between Leon and Granada, resulted in centinual 
contest. The president of to-day was the exile of to-morrow; 
the minister of one week the fomenter of insurrection the next. 
Union of the five States was repeatedly attempted and always 
failed. There were no roads, no means of rapid intereommu- 
nication; internal commerce restricted to a few caravans of 
mules; and the villagers quite satisfied to live in ignorance 
upon the fruits of their fields and gardens, without knowle dge 
or interest in the affairs of the nation. 

In Honduras, after the declaration of independence by that 
State, the local authorities were deposed, but being natives of 
the country, were immediately reinstated on their acquiescence 
in the general movement. They retained the habits and sen- 
timents of despotism, and their mutual rivalries were no longer 
restrained by the superior despotism of Spain. 

A General C —— of Delegates from Costa Rica, Nicara- 
gua, Honduras, San Salvador, and Guatemala, met in the city 
of Guatemala a 1822. After some days of ineffectual legisla- 
tion, devoid of the principles, the experience, and the constitu- 
tional bases of free institutions, and continually agitated and 
disturbed by popular tumults raised by the advoe ates of despo- 
tism, they dispersed. These delegates were the representatives 
either of a theory or of their own interests, and not of popular 
liberty as it is understood in the United States. The Indians 
of the villages, who formed the mass of the population, having 
no interest in the establishment of a union of the five States, 
were too listless, too feeble, and too ignorant to instruct these 
delegates, who consequently looked forward to a share in the 
national administration only as a prize for their individual 
ambition. Everywhere the soul of the governme a secret 
relation between rulers and ruled—was the same in character 
and effect that it had been under the monarelhy : sesiablinnn tide 

21 
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was a form or show, an outer shell of theories, capable, no 
doubt, of being realized in the course of time, but at that epoch 
without validity or power. 

Finding still the elements of empire, the popular ground- 
work of despotism in all the States, the “Serviles” as they 
were called, despising the futile efforts of the Liberals to 
instruct the lower classes in the important duties of self- 
government, resolved to take advantage of the universal confu- 
sion and re-establish the monarchy on an independent basis. 
The establishment of Iturbide in the ephemeral monarchy of 
Mexico gave the required impulse to the movement in Guate- 
mala, and President Gainza, on the 5th of January, 1823, has- 
tened to announce the annexation of Guatemala with the king- 
dom of Mexico. 

A violent opposition to this measure began in San Salvador. 
The principles of the op position were professedly Re public an 
and Democratic, but were in reality founded upon private 
views. San Salvador erected a government of her own, and 
was seconded by Nicaragua in an armed opposition to Guate- 
mala. On the 3d of June, 1823, the first battle was fought at 
San Salvador between the invading army of Guatemala and 
the forces of Nicaragua and San Salvador. The Guatemalans 
were defeated. San Salvador then annexed itself, by | formal 
decree and proclamation, to the United States of North Ame- 
rica—but no notice of this act was taken by our Government. 
This was the first of a series of efforts that were subsequently 
made by Central American States to incorporate them- 
selves with ourselves; and these efforts carry with them a suf- 
ticient refutation and condemnation of the theory and practice 
of armed invasion of the Central American States. Not only 
is it an absurd and wicked policy to treat these States as thou; oh 
they were enemies or something worse, but it is a proot ot sin- 
ister and bad intentions on the part of the invaders. The 
strictest amity has always been maintained between the gov- 
ernment and people of the United States and pars of Central 
America, and the idea of employing predatory bands of merce- 
naries to Americanize them is an idea which subj yjects those who 
entertained it to the suspicion of insanity. 

Guatemala, not daunted by a single defeat, pressed the war 
vigorously. San Salvador was invested by General Filisola, 
and on the 7th of February, 1823, surrendered to the conqueror. 
The whole of Central America was then quie ‘tly annexed to 
the empire ot Me *X1C0, and would have so remained had not the 
fall of Iturbide given the signal for another revolution. On 
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the 24th of June, the Republic of Central America was pro- 
claimed, a national flag adopted, and a Constitution modelled 
upon that of the United States. 

The next year an insurrection broke ont at Leon in Nicara- 
gua, occasioned by a strife between rival chieftains for the 
Commander-Generals ship of the State of Nicaragua. The city 
of Leon was besieged for one hundred and fourteen days. 
This insurrection was terminated by the interference of the 
Federal army under General Arce. 

In 1825, a Federal Congress was convened, and General 
Manuel José Arce elected President. Ideas of human right 
and individual freedom began to be entertained by the masses 
of the people. State rights were jealously defined. Peace 
was firmly established. The public debt diminished. The 
Congress met a second time in 1826. A treaty was made with 
the United States, and every encouragement held out to foreign 
immigration. 


“The government, anxious to establish the system of mutual instruction after 
the establishment of the new government, directed its minister to the United 
States to procure a profe ssor, capable of transplanting and diffusing that plan in 
the republic, while 1t disseminated throughout the provinces a pamphlet, printed 
in Mexico, in which the new method was explained, and a committee was select- 
ed to translate the projecte of Foureroy, Condorcet, and Talleyrand on the sub- 
ject of public instruction.” 


Parties were now permanently divided into the ‘ oo iles” 

who wished to continue the old regime of despotism, and * Libe- 
rals’” whose doctrines were generally democratic. The Liberals 
wished to suppress aristocracy and monopoly, to introduce all the 
franchises and usages of American Democrac vy, and to perfect 
and establish the union of the States under a F ederal Govern- 
ment. The population were still slow in receiving these ideas, 
and their ignorance was taken advantage of by leaders of both 
factions to establish independent interests for themselves. 
Local revolutions were frequent, and many of the better class 
began to despair of the permanent establishment of a Republic. 
The Indian p. pulation, called upon alternately by Serviles and 
Liberals to assist in revolutions and sieges, heli 1 themselves more 
and more aloof from the better class of Spanish descent, whose 
numbers and power they saw were yearly diminishing. 

The party of the Serviles consisted principally of the priest- 
hood, and the remains of the old aristocracy, who by their 
wealth and influence controlled the Indian and Negro races. 
Their object was as far as possible to prepare the people, by 
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maintaining the old institutions, for the ultimate re-establishment 
of monarchy. To this end they have continually fomented 
revolutions and incited the Indians to rebel against every form of 
constitutional government; but in this process they were obliged 
to confirm the privileges against which they were contending, 
until now the entire population have lost their respect for almost 
every form of government, and look upon power in every 
shape as tyranny open or disguised. 

The wars waged by the so-called Federal Government, were 
ostensibly for the establishment of union, but really for the 
benefit of the leaders, and there is no reason to believe, had 
they been successful, any government would have been esta- 
blished upon a truly republican basis. 

In 1824, the national Government abolished slavery in e very 
form throughout all the states of Central America. ‘The owners 
were indemnified, the whole number of slaves not exceeding 
one thousand. It appears, however, that the institution had 
long declined in popularity, as the owners declined receiving 
the indemnity. a the year 1827, Honduras and San Salvador, 
disgusted with the tyranny and irregularity of the Federal Gov- 
ernment, which was now, under Arce. avowedly monarchical in 
its tendencies, withdrew formally from the Union. This with- 
drawal was the signal for a general war between the faction 
of Guatemala (despotic), and that of the Liberals or Democrats, 
in every quarter of Central America. 

The Federal troops were defeated in various battles, chiefly 
through the energy and courage of Francisco Moraz: an, a 
chieftain of rare ‘apacity, whose name in the history of Central 
America shines with a peculiar lustre. He was born in 1799, 
in Honduras. His ancestors were from the island of Corsica. 
His father came to Central America trom Porto Rieo, and his 

mother was a native of Tegucigalpa, in Honduras. When only 
twenty-five years of age, Morazan became Secictary of State, 
and subsequently Governor of Honduras. His first vie tory in 
Honduras was followed by fourteen years of active generalship, 
distinguished by all the best qualities of a leader. He intro- 
duced new and humane principles into the hitherto bloody and 
ferocious military system of Central America. 


“He is said to have united the qualities of the legislator and commander, with 
a frank, chivalrous bearing, inspiring his followers with a confidence of victory 
His troops, animated by his personal bravery, loved and followed him with fee!- 
ings akin to idolatry. The numerous aboriginal tribe of Texiguat Indians joined 
his fortunes with scarcely an exception—some of them forming his jealous and 
faithful body-guard—addressing him by the affectionate name of ‘ tio,’ and eheer 
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fully following him, when nearly famished and exhausted, on the most fatiguing 
marches.” 


The unexampled successes of Morazan ending in the reduc- 
tion of Guatemala and the restoration of the Liberal party to 
power in that state, enabled him to reassemble the Federal 
Congress. As it was now evident that revolutions for the 
overthrow of the Repub lie and the re-establishment of mon- 
archy, proceeded from or were sustained by the priesthood, a 
ere at example was made by banishing the pene ot 
Guatemala and other le ading priests, detected in conspiracies 
against the Republicans. This was followed by teen of the 
Congress, prohibiting females from becoming nuns for the 
future, and suppressing the monasteries. At the same time, 
extensive confiscations were made of the property of priests 
and servile leaders, a system which, however necessary it may 
have appeared at the time, has been the grand temptation to 
revolution, and has operated to destroy the foundations of 
private right, and to lessen the value ot all property in Central 
America. 

The exertions of Morazan and his friends tended still further 
to diffuse liberal sentiments, and the desire of independence 
among the masses. Freedom was no longer a mere theory. 
The old ofticial families, who had inherited their power 
through successive ages of despotism, were displaced, oni ban- 
ished, or destroyed. The confiscated properties were divided 
among the middle and lower classes, and the feeling of mutual 
dependence and intimac y was strengthened between the peo- 


ple and their leaders. 


“The Liberal party had now regained their position in Central America. So 
general seemed the desire of the people to witness the re-establishment of the 
principles enunciated at the Independence, and for which the most illustrious 
citizens of the Republic had labored for years preceding and subsequent to the 
Revolution, that scargely a dissenting voice was heard against the new order of 
affairs. The confederation of States was renewed, public education fostered, for- 
eign immigration eneouraged, and the most intelligent and capable men of the 
country placed in the leading offices. At no time sinee the Inde -pendence has 
Central America enjoyed an equal interval of tranquillity. The praise of this 
striking social revolution is prine ipally due to Morazan, who now evinced for the 
cabinet a talent not exceeded by that already displayed in the field.” 


Central America now enjoyed a period of peace and pros- 
perity ; commerce flourished, mines were profits ably worked, 
and w ealth began to accumulate. All this was interrupte od in 
1832, by an invasion from Mexico, through Guate mala. Mo- 
razan marched into that state, and, repelling the enemy, impru- 
dently assumed the supreme power of the state, an error in 
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which he has since been imitated by men of much inferior 
ability and wisdom, and with the same results. Discontent 
and rebellion spread through all quarters. Our limits forbid 
entering upon the detail of events which led to the elevation 
and successes of the celebrated Indian despot, Carrera, now 
President of Guatemala, and the downfall and death of Mora- 
zal. 


“Dunlop describes Carrera as a dark-colored and extremely ill-looking Mestizo 
He was originally a servant to a woman of no very respectable character in Ama- 
titlan, and afterward to a Spaniard, from whom he is supposed to have got the 
little knowledge and breeding he possessed when he first ap pe sared on the polit i- 

cal stage in Guatemala. Afterward he was employed as a pig-driver, that is, in 
purchasing and personally driving pigs from the villages to Guatemala, and the 
more populous towns, * * * * * * © Tt must be allowed, however, that, though 
at the commencement of his power he perpetrated some horrid acts of cruelty 
which any one must shudder to recount, and frequently put to death his real or 
supposed enemies with the most dreadful tortures, without a shadow of proof or 
form of trial, he has since conducted himself with remarkable moderation, and 
has done much to improve the administration of the laws, destroy robbers, and 
consolidate the government. By extortions and counfiscations he has amassed 
some hundreds of thousands of dollars in cash, lands, and houses, and it is conse- 
quently his interest to maintain a settled government and give protection to pro- 
perty ; but in his private life he is more indecently immoral than could be con 
ceived or understood by most English readers. * * * * * * AJ) classes, ex- 
cept the Indians, have never ceased to hate and fear him, and watch an oppor- 
tunity to overturn his power; and, although he takes great care always to keep 
a body of troops near his person, and has large supplies of arms and ammunt- 
tion at hand, he will certainly find that the very best troops in whom he trusts 
will betray him, and that the arms and ammunition will one day be used for his 


destruction.” 


Carrera and his subordinate instruments, generally Indians 
or half breeds, received the full support of the priesthood in 
Guatemala, Honduras, and other parts of Central America. 
The most unheard-of cruelties were exercised upon prisoners 
taken in war, and in the sacking of towns. Morazan, after various 
successes and defeats, passed into the small but intelligent 
State of Costa Rica, where he was elected -President. This 
state had for a long time e njoye «dan unexampled degree of pros- 
perity in commerce and agriculture. Morazan, accustomed to 
make all things bend to the great idea of establishing the na- 
tionality of Central America, attempted to raise an army in 
Costa Rica, and wished to le ‘vy contributions of money for the 
cause. A party was formed against him, and in the course of the 
insurrection, after various fortunes, he was at length taken and 
shot. The will of Morazan was written in prison, just before 
his execution. In this document he exonerates himself from the 
charge of making an unjust and ambitious use of the resources 
of Costa Rica. His execution took place on the 15th of Sep- 
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tember, 1842. After that year Costa Rica enjoyed uninter- 
rupted peace until the : advent of Walker from California. 

General Cabaiias, of Honduras, the friend saa aid of Mora- 
zan, was his successor in representing and heading the Liberal 
arty in Honduras. San Salvador remained under the govern- 
ment of Malespin, who, from being a highway robber, attained 
the supreme power. Francisco Ferrara, who had been the 
governor of Honduras under the Federal Union, assumed the 
presidency of that State, and inflicted excessive cruelties. 
Nicaragua submitted to the presidency of Buitrago, who was 
deposed by Fonseca, a disgusting and brutal tyrant. 

From this period to the present, the history of Central 
America presents no points of particular interest. The strug- 
gle between the two parties continued from time to time to 
manifest itself in insurrections. Guatemala continued, under 
the perpetual dictatorship of Carrera, to make war upon the 
liberals of San Salvador and Honduras. Costa Rica, under 
the Moras, enjoyed profound peace ; and became the wealthiest 
of all the Central American States. In Nicaragua, the struggle 
continued between the two factions of Leon and Granada, until 
the arrival of General Walker. 

In the year 1854, a company was organized in San Francisco, 

California, for the purpose of exp loring opening, and colo- 
nizing with American mines the cele} rated gold fields of 
Olancho, in Eastern Honduras. The projector ‘of this enter- 
prise, Dr. James D. Whelpley, of New York, had formerly 
been associated with Mr. i. G. Squier, Chargé d’ Affaires of 
Nicaragua, and others, in procuring and pub lishing informa- 
tion in regard to Central America through various channels. 

This company appointed two persons, Mr. William V. Wells 
and Mr. Byron Cole, to examine the gold regions of Honduras, 
and procure the necessary grants from individuals and from 
the government for the est: ablishment of an American colony 
on the ( Guayape river, in Olancho. On their way through 
Nicaragua Mr. Cole became ill, and remained at Chine ndega, 
while Mr. Wells proceeded on his journey. 

The result of Mr. Cole’s residence in Nicaragua was the 
introduction of General Walker and his followers into Nica- 
ragna. While Wells was procuring grants of land for esta- 
blishing a — immigr me of miners and laborers, under 
the protection of P resident Cabafias and the Liberal party in 
Eastern Honduras, Cole was procuring other grants in Nieara- 
gua as an inducement for military adventurers from California 
to aid the Liberal party of Leon in their war with the faction of 
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cones. The grants of land made by Castillan and Matios 

» Cole were taken by him to San Francisco. These grants 
were submitted to the District Attorney of Californi: a, and by 
him declared to be in violation of the neutrality laws. The 
expedition of General Walker into Lower California had given 
him notoriety as an adventurer, and the grants had been placed 
in his hands as the basis of a military organization. Finding it 
dangerous to use them in that shape, Cole returned to Nicara- 
gua, procured other grants of a more pacific tenor, and sent 
them to California by the same vessel on which Wells returned 
with his mining grants and privileges of colonization for East- 
ern Honduras. 

On the strength of the grants procured for him by Cole, 
Walker sailed with fifty-six “colonists” from San Francisco. 
Subsequently Walker received an authority from the govern- 
ment at Leon, which gave him full power over the Nicaraguan 
Transit Company, and made it necessary for that Company to 
fall in, in some measure, with the plans of the adventurer. 
After procuring the second grant Cole passed into Honduras, 
and resumed his position as agent for the Honduras coloniza- 
tion and mining enterprise ; but as soon as he heard of Walker’s 
arrival, he returned to Leon in Nicaragua, and acted as inter- 
mediary, and negotiated between the American mercenaries 
and the chiefs of the Leon faction. It was at this period he 
procured for Walker his authority over the affairs of the Acces- 
sory Transit Company, which resulted tirst in the destruction 
of that C ompany, and subsequently in the destruction of all 
American interests of whatever name in Nic caragua. The 
agent of the Honduras C ompany, Dr. Joseph C. Tucker, who 
entered Honduras in the ec: apacity of Commerei al Agent of the 
United States government, was driven out of Honduras by 
Guardiola. Betore the entrance of U.S. commercial agents 
into Honduras, a secret treaty had been formed by all the five 
States of Central America against all foreign armed adven- 
turers, warring upon or attempting to intimidate the native 
governments. The effect of this treaty was to prevent the en- 
trance of miners and other fore ign colonists into Honduras, and 
to endanger for the time the grants made to E. G. Squier and 
others of the Honduras Railroad Company. This company 
finally threw themselves upon the protection of English capi- 
talists, and a special treaty was negotiated for that purpose 
between Great Britain and Honduras. The most important 
interests of the United States in Central America are repre- 
sented by the Interoceanie Railroad and Transit lines. On 
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the transit of Nicaragua two companies—the Accessory Tran- 
sit Company and that of Messrs Garrison and Morgan—have 
sunk their capital and forfeited their charters by their connex- 
ion with or opposition to the plans of the military colonists 
lately expelled from Nicaragua. Operations of a like charac- 
ter upon the Isthmus of Panama, or in the Costa Rica, would 
bring the same ruinous results — the proprietors of the 
Panama Railroad and the city of Aspinwall. The landing of 
a few hundred military adventurers in New Granada would 
cause a loss of not less than ten millions of property to Ame- 
rican citizens, and a temporary suspension of the specie trade 
and business of California. A similar attempt upon Honduras 
would destroy the Honduras Railroad enterprise, or probably 
involve an armed interference on the part of Great Britain, 
who has guaranteed its stockholders. Other enterprises, mines, 
internal trade, commerce, the navigation of the coast and of 
rivers on the part of Americans, are almost entirely suspended 
since the development of the Walker system, whic +h proved so 
disastrous to the interests of that ill-fated country, and to him- 
self and others engaged in that military demonstration. Cen- 
tral America, at peace with ourselves, and not harassed by 
private military expeditions, offers a field for commercial 
enterprise more valuable than that we can look for in Japan ; 
and as it is the high road of the most valuable trade of Ame- 
rica, the gold export of California, and the principal route of 
travel for our own Pacific colonies, our relations with the five 
States require the constant and jealous attention of the Federal 
Government. 
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BENJAMIN F. ANGEL, U. 8 MINISTER TO SWEDEN. 


Tue Honorable Bensammx F. Anoex, recently appointed 
Minister to Sweden, is a native of Burlington, New York, but 
from early boyhood has resided at Geneseo, in the county of 
Livingston. He is by profession a lawyer, although for several 
years past he has not been in active practice, having devoted 
his principal attention to agriculture, for which ennobling pur- 
suit the beautiful and fertile valley of the Genesee affords pecu- 
liar attractions. Mr. Angel’s residence is a model of be: auty, 
and possesses all those pleasant and agreeable surroundings 
which are the result of ample means, and a cultivated and re- 
fined taste. 

His early career was marked by those leading characteristics 
of energy and decision, which have distinguished him through 
life. 

After completing his academic studies, and while yet in his 
minority, he engaged actively and prominently in polities, and 
for more than two years before he was old enough to vote, the 
leading editorial articles in the Democratic ne wspaper at 
Geneseo, defending General Jackson in his conflict with the 
money power, were from Mr. Angel’s pen. 

His first vote was given to M: artin Van Buren in 1836, from 
which time he has been a steadfast supporter of the Democratic 

faith. 

He pees his law studies in the office of Morrell & Ed- 
monds, of Hudson, both lawyers of distinction, and the latter 
vataaiade ntly a Justice of the Supreme Court. Upon being ad- 
mitted, Mr. Angel returned to Geneseo and formed a partner- 
ship with the Hon. Calvin H. Bryan, his brother-in-law and 
arly friend and patron, which continued until both retired 
from the profession. 

The law firm of Bryan & Angel enjoyed an extensive and 
lucrative practice for the country, and always maintained a de- 
servedly high reputation for honor and integrity. At this time 
it was customary for the Democrats of ‘Livingston county, 
through the medium of a convention, to recommend to the 
Governor persons for appointment to the local offices. In this 
manner Mr. Angel was nominated for Surrogate of the county 
in 1836 

Objection was made to the Governor on account of the want 
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of mature age of the nominee, by some persons who doubted 
the propriety of conferring a high and important judicial office 
upon a young man of twenty-two, but Gov. Marey, then at the 
head of the executive department, promptly made the appoint- 
ment. 

Before the expiration of his four years’ term of service, the 
financial embarrassments of the country had been adroitly 
turned against the Democratic party—the conceded ability 
and great popularity of Gov. Marcy was insufficient to with- 
stand the political tornado which swept over the States. The 
Whigs were almost everywhere successful. Mr. Sewarp was 
elected governor over Mr. Marcy, and, as a necessary conse- 
quence, the local officers, whose terms expired during this 
period, had to give plac e to their political adversaries. Mr. 
Angel shared the fate of his associates, and was succeeded in 
the Surrogate’s oftice by a Whig. 

The extravagance and misgovernment of the Whigs of that 
day, like their successors, the Republicans of this, soon dis. 
pelled the illusion under which the Democracy had been over- 
borne. The reaction commenced soon after the Presidential 
election of 1840; the Whigs were driven from power, and all 
the departments of our State Government passed again into 
Democratic hands. In 1844 Mr. Angel was again appointed 
Surrogate ; but this time by Gov. Bouck. During the official 
term of Silas Wright as Governor, he was appointed Supreme 
Court Commissioner. Mr. Ange l also, at a later pe riod, held 
the offices of Master and Examiner in Chancery, and some 
local offices of more or less importance. AII these trusts were 
discharged in a manner to reflect credit upon the incumbent, 
and it is a noticeable fact, that during upwards of seven years 
of official service as Surrogate, there was but one appeal from 
his order, and in that case his decision was sustained by the 
Chancellor. 

[t is perhaps proper to remark, that in the divisions of the 
Democratic party of New York, which originated in a differ- 
ence of opinion in regard to what was understood as the 
“Canal question,” or internal “ improveme nt policy,” of the 
times, Mr. Angel sided with Mr. Flagg, Gov. VW ‘right t and the 
Radicals, cordi: uly sustaining the veto message of the patriotic 
Wright on the canal “ ap propriation bill ;’ > and he was equally 
opposed to the reckless plan of borrowing large sums of money 
upon the credit of the State, in order th: at we might embark in 
wild and visionary schemes of improvement. 

When this division in the party of the State was transferred 
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to the Democratie National Convention at Baltimore, in 1848, 
Mr. Angel participated in the feeling of dissatisfaction which 
grew out of the action of that Convention in refusing admis- 
sion to those whom he regarded as the regular delegates from 
his State, except upon such conditions as he deemed inconsis- 
tent with an independent representation ; and he was a member 
of the Utica Convention of that year, which declared that the 
Democracy of New York, being unrepresented, was not bound 
by the ac tion of that Convention. He did not, however, coun- 
sel the holding of the “ Buffalo” Convention, and took no part 
in its deliberations. 

When the elections of that season had passed, Mr. Angel 
joined heartily in the work of re-organizing the party upon a 
sound basis. © In the election of 1849 there was but one De- 
mocratie ticket in the field, the State was recovered from the 
enemy, and for the three years following—1850, ’51, and *52— 
the Democratic party continued united and mainly success- 
ful, and it was supposed that all cause of hostility had passed 
away. 

In 1852 the dele gates to the Democratic National Conven- 
tion were chosen by districts, and Mr. Angel was selected from 
his Congressional district. 

In that convention, at Baltimore, he voted ste: adily with a 
majority of his colleagues for Governor Marcy, until the last 
ballot, when the whole dele ‘gation united in favor of General 
Pt 2eTrce. 

It is believed that but for the persistent opposition of about 


a third of the delegates of New York, to the nomination of 


Governor Marcy, that able and dis ‘tinguished statesman would 
have received the nomination for President. It is doubtful, 
however, whether this high office could have added any lustre 
to the great name he ac quired among the statesmen of his d: ay, 
as first minister in General Pierce's cabinet. 

Mr. Angel was devotedly attached to Governor Marcy. 
A strong friendship, which we are justified in saying was 
mutual, had existed between them without interruption from 
the period of the former’s first appointment as surrogate, till 
the latter passed from this life. 

After the election of General Pierce Mr. Angel was pre- 
sented by his friends for the commissionership to the Sandwich 
Islands, but the office was conferred upon Governor Leake, of 
Virginia. Mr. Angel was, however, appointed to the post of 
Consul at Honolulu, no doubt at the suggestion of his friend, 
Governor Marcy, as he was not a c: :ndidate for the place, and 
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knew nothing of it until receiving the following characteristic 
letter from Governor Marcy, which we have been permitted to 
copy — 

“Washington, May 24, 1853. 

“My Dear Sir:—You will see by the papers inclosed, that you are appointed 
Consul at Honolulu. It is by far the most important consulate 1 in the Pacific, and 
preferable in point of compensation to the office of commissioner. 

“] never saw more sad countenances than | have to-day, and never had more 
unpleasant interviews. I could silence many complaints if it was proper to 
explain, but I cannot tell ‘ the secrets of the prison house.’ 

“] may not see you again before your departure for a distant region—perhaps 
never, Go where you may—see you or tt, you will ever be the object of my 
best and kindest wishes. 


“Yours truly, 
“B. F. Anoet, Ese., Geneseo. W. L. MARCY.” 


Mr. Angel’s health had been a good deal broken by close 
application to business, and he determined at once to depart, 
and take his family with him to the Sandwich Islands, in the 
hope that the delightful climate of that tropical region would 
effect the restoration of his health. His appointment was well 
received by the people and the press; and the Livingston Re- 
publican especially contained a lengthy article in commenda- 
tion of his selection. 

Mr. Angel arrived at Honolulu in August, and entered upon 
the discharge of the duties of his office at once. 

The split “and prostré ition of the Democratic party of New 
York in the fall of 1853, produced their legitimate fruits. The 
old division of “ hard” and “soft” wasrevived. The “hards ” 
made war upon the “softs,” and the administration of Gen. 
Pierce, and such appointees as had not been confirmed by the 
Senate, were opposed with great acrimony and zeal, if they 
happened to belong to the other division of the New York 
Democracy. Mr. Angel’s nomination was rejected by the 
Senate, without one word of complaint against his official con- 
duct, and when he was ten thousand miles away, quietly 
attending to his public duties! As this refusal of the Senate to 
confirm his appointment was done in secret session, and wholly 
unexpected, it created much surprise, and oo Western 
New York, where Mr. A. was best known, it was strongly dis- 
approved of by the press and public, without regard to party 
divisions. The “hards” of his own county were among his 
warmest friends, and as they knew the charges against him 
before the Senate untrue, ad the action of Senators based 
upon a misapprehension, few were found of any section, willing 
to rejoice at his defeat. 
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Gov. Marcy, in his letter, under date of April 18, 1854, advis- 
ing him of his rejection, says :— 


“ My Dear Sir: 

“You cannot be more surprised than your friends here were to-day at the news 
of your rejection by the Senate. In the early part of the session it was known 
that the ‘ hards’ were making desperate efforts to procure the rejection of the 
New York Democrats opposed to them, but their failure in the case of Mr. Red- 
fieid and others was so signal, that it was believed they had abandoned their 
schemes of mischief. Apprehending at that time that they would aim a blow at 
you, your friends under my advice were prepared to parry it. 

“The xy had an understanding with some of the Senators, that notice should be 
given if any objection should be made to you. For months nothing had been 
said on the subject, and all apprehension had died aw ay. The committee to 
which the nomination was referred, reported unanimously in favor of your con- 
firmation. The first thing known thereafter on the subject, was your rejection. 
The real cause of this result is not very well known. The oste nsible cause, was 
your course at Baltimore in relation to the choice of a committee to notify the 
candidates of their nomination. I have not time now to detail the true cause, or 
comment upon the motives which led to it; but I have requested some of your 
friends in the House to write you fully upon the subject. 

“T regard it as a very foul business, and I fear some have taken an active part 
in it from whom you and I had a right to expect much better things. 

“Most of the Senators who voted against you were misled by falsehoods, 

“Towards you, it is an act of flagrant wrong. Those who have misled the 
Senate will in the end taste the bitter fruit of the deed. It is sweet to them now, 
but it will by and by turn to gall. 

“Yours truly, W. L. MARCY, 


“ Beng. F. ANGEL, Esa.” 


Several members of the House of Representatives addressed 
letters to Mr. Angel, condemning the action of the Senate, as 
having been the result of misapprehension. 

It was in some quarters re; garded as an evidence that the 
administration had * chs anged ‘side ‘s” in-its sup port of the New 
York Democracy, while others assumed that it was _ signed as 
a punishment to Gov. Marcy for not favoring the ‘epe ‘al of the 
Missouri Compromise line, while others still, asserted it was to 
propitiate the “hards” who had opposed the Kansas bill, in 
order to obtain their support of that measure. Whatever may 
have been the reasons operating upon the minds of Senators, 
it is very clear that so far as Mr. Angel’s action in the Balti- 
more convention has been called in question, there were no just 
grounds of complaint against him. 

It was asserted in some of the ne wspapers, that “ Mr. Angel, 
being a secretary of the Baltimore Convention, had erased Gov. 
Dickinson’s name as the mover of a resolution to notify the 
‘andidates of their nomination, and had inserted the name of 
Hon. Erastus Corning.” This charge, we are fully authorized 
to say, is without the shadow of foundation. Mr. Angel was 
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not Secretary of the Baltimore convention, and his connexion 
with the resolution referred to, is entirely misunderstood or 
else misrepresented. 

The Secretary of the convention, Gov. West, fully exculpates 
Mr. Angel from blame, and several Senators who voted against 
his confirm: ition, have stated, that they not only voted under a 
misapprehension, but earnestly desire to reverse their votes. 


A dis oe and leading Senator, in ‘ letter to a friend of 


Mr. A., says that—* great injustice has been done him by his 
rejection. If the e xplanations which have since been m: ude, 
had been made to the Senate at the time, it would have in- 
sured his unanimous confirmation, instead of producing his re- 
jection.” In order, however, that the matter may be for ever 
put at rest, we have deemed it of sufficient importance to as- 
certain the true history of this much commented upon Balti- 
more Resolution. 

Near the close of that convention, and while much confu- 
sion was prevailing in the Hall, Mr. Angel requested the 
Honorable Erastus Corning, the chairman of the New York 


delegation, to offer the usual resolution for the « appointment of 


a committee to notify the candidates of their nominations. 
This resolution in pencil was prepared by Mr. Angel, and Mr. 
Corning’s name endorsed thereon in accordance with the rules 
of the convention. While Mr. C. was endeavoring to get the 
ear of the President of the convention, the resolution was 
handed by Mr. A. to the messenger of the New York delega- 
tion to carry to the Chair. 
At this juncture, Gov. Dickinson, without knowing the de- 
sign of Mr. Corning, offered verbally a similar resolution. It 
was probab ly sup posed by Mr. Secretary West and the Presi- 
dent of the convention, that as the New York delegates had 
been in the practice of designating one of their number to 
act on the various committees, the same course had been 
agreed upon in this instance, and the resolution which the mes- 


senger had carried to the Chair was taken as the basis of 


action, and Mr. Corning, instead of Gov. D., who had moved 


the resolution, was by this mistake announced as chairman of 


the committee. Mr. Angel having left the convention before 
the announcement of the committee, did not know of the error 
until the proceedings were published. He was not within 
thirty feet of the officers’ platform, and was in no respect re- 
spons sible for the mistake. 

The regret which was so generally expressed in the United 
States, at the action of the Senate, met a full res ponse by the 
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people and press at Honolulu, where Mr. Angel had formed 
many valuable friends. The “ Polynesian” and the “ Argus 
and New Era” newspapers, published at the Sandwich Islands, 
spoke of Mr. Angel’s recall in strong terms of regret. The 
former, which is the organ of the Hawaiian government, said : 

—* While we have no desire to interfere with the polities and 
politicians of the United States, we must be allowed to express 
our deep regret at the action of the Senate in the present case. 

* Mr. Angel has brought to the discharge of his important 
and perplexing duties as Consul, great intelligence and in- 
dustry, and we are hap py to know, that his persons al and offi- 
cial relations with the government and people of the Islands, 
have always been of the most friendly and agreeable character. 

“ We understand Mr. Angel will return to the United States, 
by the way of China, the East Indies, Egypt, and through 
Europe.” 

The Argus and Era speak in equally warm terms ‘of Mr. 
Angel. 

In addition to these testimonials, the American shipmasters 
sent him a letter strongly approbatory of his personal and 
official conduct. 

Mr. Angel did not reach home till the 25th of September, 
1855, having visited that mythical and interesting country 
aoe as the “ Flow ery Land,” or “Great Middle Kingdom” 

Asia, British India, Egypt, a large portion of the continent 
of Europe, and England, Scotland, and Ireland. 

His letters from Asia and Africa, which were extensively 
published i in this country in his absence, were read with much 
interest ; and indicated on the part of their author, a close ob- 
servance of men and manners. 

His lectures on “‘ China and the Chinese” are equally meri- 
torious. 

On Mr. Angel’s return to his home in Western New York, 
a committee, on behalf of his political friends, presented him a 
letter, inviting him to a publie entertainment. This letter was 
signed by all Democrats without distinction, and is equally 
creditable to them and the object of their regard. To this 
invitation Mr. Angel responded by letter, thanking his friends 
for their kindness, but respectfully declined the entertainment. 

Mr. Angel was among the earliest and most efficient advo- 
cates of Mr. Buchanan’s nomination for the Presidency, as 
the best calculated to harmonize and cement the conflicting 
differences between the North and South, and as the one pro- 
mising the only sure prospect of success. 
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Immediately upon his return from the Cincinnati Convention, 
a Democratic club was organized at Geneseo, of which he was 
made ss and from that time to the election he contri- 
buted largely by his voice and pen to insure the success of our 
candidates. In the State Convention of the two sections of the 
party at Syracuse, he was chairman of the joint committee, and 
reported the plan of union, which was so unanimously and 
enthusiastically adopted by both Conventions. 

In the election which followed, he was the Democratie can- 
didate for Congress in the Twenty-eighth District. He made 
an energetic canvass, but was of course unable to overcome the 
heavy majorities by which the Democracy of Western New 
York were ove rborne. 

His selection for the important and honorable diplomatic 
post of Minister to Swepen, by Mr. Buchanan, has been re- 
ceived with great favor. Mr. Angel’s likeness, on the first 
page of this Number, is well taken, and faithfully represents 
him. Asa public speaker he is pleasing; is an accomplished 


and able w a and possesses the necessary experience, eul- 


ture, and address, for a creditable discharge of his new duties. 

‘It is selk lom (Says i Weste rn eclitor), that the principl s of 
- aptation are better cuilie d than in this appointment, and 
we feel assured that he will be a credit and ornament to the 
creat nation | he is to re pres nt.” 

Before his departure for Europe, on the 19th ult., his neigh- 
bors and fellow-citizens, without distinction of party, tendered 
him a public dinner, as an evidence of the high appreciation 
in which he is held where he is best known. The proffered 
honor was declined, but the correspondence is equally creditable 
to all parties. 

Mr. Angel is a self-made man, and his successful career fur- 
nishes a worthy example to the young men of onr country. 
He is among the youngest of our diplomatic representatives 
abroad, and we predict for him still higher honors, and a more 
sitandna usefulness. 

We cannot sctaee conclude this notice of our friend, than by 
quoting the conclusion ot his excellent letter of September 26, 
1855, on his return to the United States, the sentiment of which 
loses none of its force and point for having been written two 
years :— 


sturbed by faction and fanaticism, and a 
test the strength of our system of 
Under such circumstances, 
re personal 


‘The whole country at this time is di 
period is rapl lly approaching which is to 
government and the permanency of our institutions. 
and in a contest so momentous, acts of injustice and cruelty, and me 
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disappointments, sink into utter insignificance. These must be forgotten in a 
patriotic desire to preserve the glorious Constitution of our country, and the unity 
and integrity of the States. 

“To this end, I have no doubt, we shall be found acting together harmoniously, 
now, as in times past. At all events, I have returned among you to contribute 
my share in private life, towards sustaining the free institutions of our common 
country, which have become vastly more dear and valuable to me as I have had 

an opportunity to observe and compare them with the decaying governments of 
the old world.” 


BRITISH POLITICIANS. 


BY AN ENGLISH RADICAL. 


(Continued from the July No.). 


Boer the noted minority of one came at last. So unpopular 
were they now in their country, and so active had been the 
Conservatives, that the ministry could not venture to make or 
vacate a single appointment without “i ing humiliatingly de- 
feated at the hustings. The higher and mid lling classes had 
been outraged by their baseness in the homicide of Lady Flora 
Hastings; and even the people retained such a sense of that 
enormity, that when the court physician visited a ind in the 
train of the Queen, he was pelted and stigmatized as a “ mur- 
derer” in her presence. The alliance with O'Connell con- 
tributed to fan the flame. 

But above all, the nation was indignant that during several 
years not a single legislative amelioration had been passed. 
The Corn-laws ‘gna heavily on the country, but ministers, 
though they had ample op portunities of repealing them, refused 
to make the slightest modification, and the premier even 
declared in Parliament that it would be an act of “ madness ” 
to attempt any change in this cherished agricultural code. His 
chief man, the Lord John Russell, clung to it with still more 
obstinacy, and wrote some wretched address to prove that these 
statutes were the main-stay of the “ British Constitution.” 
What, therefore, was the surprise of the country to find, one 
evening after he had been in a minority of one, this same Lord 
John Russell, when morally defunct, so far as political power 
was concerned, coming coolly down to the House of Commons, 
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and announcing a ministerial measure for the future admission 
ot foreign corn at a duty of five shillings per quarter, or about 
ten per cent., as unblushingly as if he had never before Op- 
posed it. 

The country was witout Conservatives were amazed. 
They well understood that it was the last effort of an expiring 
faction; that the proposal was made solely with the view of 
embarrassing the anticipated accession of ‘Sir Robert Peel to 
office, and would never have been announced by the Whigs had 
they possessed the slightest probability of carrying it. They 
had neglected or contemned it in the zenith of their power, 
when it would have been easy for them to'have modified the 
obnoxious statute, or repealed it altogether, had they been so 
inclined. All high-minded men accordingly received the 
information with contempt, and, if capable of blushing at all, 
Lord John Russell must have blushed and shrunk even beyond 
his natural diminutiveness, before the shout of execration and 
derision with which it was received in a crowded House of 
Commons. But high-minded men unhappily constitute a small 
portion of society in any part of the globe, and least of all in 
England, where every other consideration yields to interest. 
The mercantile classes, who had speculs ated. largely in foreign 
corn, accordingly received it with rapture. Had it been as 
detrimental to the country, as it was likely to be otherwise, it 
would have been hailed with the same enthusiasm by those 
who’ vied with the old Dutch traders in vending gunpowder to 
the enemy, and whose avarice during even the hottest period of 
the war with Napoleon could not be restrained from supplying 
his meee with the elements of war. The agriculturists were 
indignant; but the manufacturing and oper: itive classes, and the 
great eels of the country at large, hailed it with joy. Long 
habitus ited to misery, the people we roe d any measure which 
promised them relief. They were reatly to receive the corn, 
though they contemned the W higs. 

But the proposal failed to secure its authors a majority in the 
Hlouse of Commons. Parliament assembled, and they were im- 
mediately ejected from office. Sir Robert Peel, who succeeded, 
though he avoided the Corn-laws, brought forw ard a really large 
and effective measure of commercial relief. His celebrated 
Tariff admitted the productions of all foreign climes, save corn, 
at a duty greatly reduced ; and it was welcomed by the country, 
notwithstanding the hollow and snarling sup port it received 


< 


from the Whig leader—the post which Lord John Russell had 


< 


now assumed. The nation was at no loss to appreciate the ex- 
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minister’s mean and petulant jealousy; and the measure was 
adopted, coupled with another, by means of which the Con- 
servative statesman supplied the deficiency in the revenue by a 
property-tax, the only error in which was, that he taxed fluctu- 
ating or uncertain income at the same rate with that derived 
from land and capital realized. 

Against this latter impost the Whigs loudly exclaimed ; 
though with their usual etfrontery, it was one of the first they 
adopted on supplanting him in oftice, and they had even the as- 
surance to propose increasing it, a proposal which the ‘y would 
undoubtedly have realized, had not the most unser upulous of their 
supporters refused to follow them in such acourse. During the 
whole of his administration, Peel received the most decided op- 
position or hollow support from the Whig leader in every mea- 
sure which he brought forward, and was even for a time driven 
from office by what was named the “ bed-chamber plot’”—that 
is to say, a cabal of resistance at court, because, on coming into 
power, he had exercised the usual privilege of placing his 
triends around the person of the Queen, a course followed by the 
chief minister from time immemorial. In 1812 the W higs 
themselves had refused to accept oftice, unless this privilege 
were conceded them by the Regent of that day, and on every 
subsequent accession to pli ice they had exercised it so effee tually, 
as to fill up every place in the ce: astle. When such precautions 
were taken against men so experienced and resolute as George 
and William the Fourth, Sir Robert Peel justly deemed them 
infinitely more necessary in the instance of a credulous and sus- 
ceptible § girl. Ile accordingly insisted on appointing Conserva- 
tive lords and ladies of the bed-chamber to surround the person 
of the Queen, instead of Whig-women of the same order by 
whom she had previously been encircled. These, his oppone nts 
wished to retain, with a view of more effectually counteracting 
his policy y: and on his refusal to be thus environed by spies and 
enemies, they raised such a loud, hypocritical outery, of the 
Queen’s being deprived of the friends of her infancy (though 
they had been utter strangers to her till the accession of’ the 
Whigs two years before), that he was constrained to give up and 
retire from oftice. 

But the country entertained expectations too high from the 
sagacity of Peel, to permit him thus to be sacrificed, and after 
another interval of Whig incompetency, he was restored to 
power by a nation’s voice. It was then, that, discerning the 
impossibility of longer resisting the demand for the repeal 
the Corn-laws, he brought forward his celebrated plan for 
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their immediate change and eventual abrogation; and with the 
spirit of a lofty man, surmising (but surmising unjustly) that 
such a proposal should not have emanated from him, he pre- 
viously offered to retire from place. He proved his sincerity 
by te ndering his resignation ; aa the Lord John Russell, though 
equally—if not still more—precluded by like considerations, 

eagerly grasped at the phantom of office. But a few days 
proved how utte sly j incompetent he was to hold the reins; and, 
after being unable even to form an administration, he was con- 
strained to retire, and make way for his adversary, amidst 
universal contempt and derision. 

We are not here going to discuss the policy of Peel. It was 
his misfortune to enter public life at a period when every 
avenue to official employment was closed to the advocates of 
Liberal opinions 5 and it was his fault that, instead of waiting 
his opportunity, he at once took service in the Tory ranks. A 
man sprung from the pe ople, and with strong popul: ir tenden- 
cies, thus found himself engaged in the lists of their opponents. 
The greater part of his life was thus spent in uphol ding opinions 
which we believe he considered to be unjust, and afterwards 
renounced as untenable. 

Catholic Emancipation, removal of the Test Acts, Disabilities 
of Dissenters, and several others, are questions that may be 
adduced in support of this opinion. But the concession of 
Corn-law repeal is the most memorable of all. Only a year 
before his proposal to abrogate these obnoxious laws, he de- 
clared “ that he upheld them as the trunk of the British Con- 
stitution, ” and in accents dramatic, implored audience to 

“spare that tree,” just as before annulling the Catholie restric- 
tions, he (parodying the celebrated words of a more liberal, 
but equally slip i ry, Canning) asseverated that he maintained 
ie ‘ because, by the laws of policy they toe by 

he laws of humanity the ‘y were charitable, (!) and by the laws 

God they were just.” But, though thus inconsistent, we 
think that in conceding all three, Peel acted well. Though 
ambitious and fond of office. notwithstanding his declaimers, his 
immense private fortune placed him, unlike Lord John Rus- 
sell, beyond the reach of pecuniary motives, or a desire of 
power for the sake of its patronage and emoluments. It must 
have been painful for him, too, thus to confess his former error, 
and abandon his former friends. In most instances the man 
who changes his political opinions is necessarily destitute of 
either honesty or judgment—of honesty, in ever ree 
opinions which he knew to be erroneous—of judgment, ir 
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espousing erroneous opinions as true, Lord John Russell 
may be placed in this dilemma; but still, we repeat, Peel, in 
our opinion, acted with equal honesty and patriotism. The 
sacrifice of friendship, fidelity, and consistency, which he made 
—sacrifices involving all that a statesman usu: ally holds dear— 
laced him beyond suspicion ; and he is entitled to the merit of 
Ca served his country, when he knew that service to be at 
the expense of his own immolation. 

He tell. Having fulfilled his mission of Corn-law repeal, he 
was out-voted on a question of Irish policy—that subject which 
he had pronounced to _ the great « diffic ulty” of all English 
administrations, merely because they will not learn that men 
are more easily gov erned by yi lress than by force, more —e 
subdued by generosity than 1 yy arms. But though fools, is 
said, are sometimes taught by experience, ste itesmen, it ea 
seem, never are. Having proposed and carried a really great 
and ameliorative measure for England, Sir Robert Peel untor- 
tunately brought forward one of coercion for Ireland. The op- 
position of O'Connell, who still kept faithful to the Whigs—now 
on the eve of sedition, in consequence of four years’ exclusion 
from oftice—perhaps left him little alternative, unless he = 
boldly outbid him in a measure for the reform of the Iris] 
Church. Still the proposal Was an unfortunate one, and he ex- 
piated it by political extinction. 

The W higs succeeded ; and their subsequent policy is perhaps 
the most hideous in the long annals of human government—tfruit- 
ful as it is in instances of human crime. With amazing effront- 
ery, though they had ejected Peel on a question of Irish coercion, 
they instantly adopted his bill, or brought forward an analogous 
one of their own. Every other measure of their opponents, 
which they had but a moment before denounced, was netariously 
appropriated with equal assurance, and men stared at the 
course of political proflicacy , previously unex: umpled. In Eng- 
land they were tranquil, for England, unhappily, is a nation of 
serts. But the heart of Ireland recoiled trom apostasy so in- 
famous; and the corrupt O’Connell, having still attempted to 
uphold the Whigs, lost his popul rity as the penalty of his dis- 
honesty or error. A seeming race of high- minded spirits sue- 
ceeded—the calm and sincere O’Brien, with his doubtful as- 
sociates, Mitchell and Meagher. These men appeared beyond 
the power of corruption. “Roused by the old eloquence of the 
“ Liberator,” and perhaps imbibed with a sense of their coun- 
try’s wrongs, they seemed determined to hazard all for the 
achievement of its independence. Unlike O’Connell, they pro- 
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fessed their resolution to carry opposition beyond idle words. 
They were perhaps ambitious of office, and were possibly de- 
serving of some small distinction, the more especially as at first 
they appeared determined to live in freedom or to die with 
glory. 

Spirits, seemingly so uncongenial to his own, and whose cor- 
ruption he foresaw it might be difficult to accomplish, Lord 
John Russell immediately exerted all his strength to crush; and 
he pursued them with a malevolence so ee that he cared 
not though the country itself perished in his efforts to secure 
their destruction. A course of policy was adopt ed towards Ire- 
land, from which reason shrinks and humanity revolts. Acting 
on the frightful Malthusian principle of anti- popul ition, he came 
to the conelusion that the inhabitants of the land were too nume- 
rous for its produce, and he determined to reduce their amount 
by starvation. A course so hideous was never previously 
imagined in the annals of enormity. The worst deeds of Louis 
XI. and his infamous barber (whom the Lord John Russell closely 
resembles in person) sink into insignificance compared with 
this; and justly indignant, the Lrish leaders resolved to resist it, 
if need were, by arms. Before resorting to this extre mity, they 
endeavored to arouse their countrymen, with a view to accom- 
slish a more pac ifie op position. But here the base spirit of the 
fp nelish premier anticipated them. Their opposition being in 
the first instance to be confined to writing or speech, he brought 
in a bill—and a subservient House of Commons readily passed 
it—to declare their words felony (that is synonymous with 
theft); and by virtue of this enactment, Mitchell, one of the 
fiercest of their writers, was seized, incarcerated, tried by a par- 
tizan judge and packed jury, sentenced to fourteen years’ trans- 
portation, and carried off from his dungeon within a few hours 
for Bermuda, in a government steam vessel, equipped for the 
iniquitous purpose a fortnight before his trial. His followers 
now committed a mistake. They talked of rebellion, instead of 
resorting to arms; and the English premier desired nothing bet- 
ter. He gloated on the prospect ot destroy ing their adherents 
by the sword. and themselves by the hangman. Fierce as had 
been the inroads of Irish famine, they kept not pace with his 
deadly hatred. 

Another bill was accordingly brought into Parliament for 
suspending the Habeas Corpus Act during eight months (that 
is, to permit arbitrary, irresponsible, and instant arrest, like the 
old French iniquity of Lettres Lachées during the whole of that 
period), and extending the limits of the already frighful statute 
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of High Treason. A venal House of Commons passed it at a 
sitting, and the peers were of course equi ally prompt in giving 
it force. ‘ Her most grac ious Majesty,’ as she is termed, bene- 
ficently imparted her sanction to it with the same1 ‘apidity ; and 
in less than four-and- twenty hours, warrants were on the wing 
for the arrest of the Irish Jeaders. In these circumstances, they 
took to the hills. O’Connell was now dead, and they resolved 
to try the effect of that physical force, which he had so long 
denounced. The English premier was equally eager; he hs ud 
but a few days before rejected a plan pacitic: ally to terminate or 
avert the expected i insurrection; and, safe himself in E ngland, 
expressed a resolution that it should be quenched in blood. , An 
overture had pre viously been made to one of the ministry by a 
gentleman enjoying the confidence of the Irish leaders, though 
unconnected with the designed rebellion. The proposals he 
submitted were moderate indeed. He recommended that an 
amnesty should be issued for past offences, and a local parlia- 
ment established to redress future grievances. The [Irish E pis- 
copaliz un Church, he proposed, should be subjected to moditica- 
tion, and the scandal removed of seeing wealthy beneficial 
clergymen endowed with livings in parishes where perhaps there 
Was no parishioner save their own families and clerks; even if 
they condescended to be residents instead of passing their time 
in some English watering-place, and never visiting their flocks 
unless for the purpose of fleecing them—that is to say, the 
Catholies of the district, who, besides supporting their own parish 
priest, had thus to pay a creed from which they dissented, and 
parsons whom they had reason to detest. The same gentleman 
proposed that some like concession should be made with a view 
to quell the rising discontent in England, that the electoral 
franchise should be enlarged, and means allowed for the intro- 
duction of a few representatives of the working classes into 
Parliament. With some such inconsiderable concession as this 
both England and Ireland would have been satistied; and the 
proposal so moderate, that it was forwarded by the official to the 
premier for approbation. But the latter scouted all com- 
promise. Contident in a legion of spies which he had organ- 
ized for England, and an army of mercenaries whom he had 
despatched to Ireland, he replied, as already recorded, that the 
insurrection should be quenched in blood, and that nothing 
should satisfy him but the destruction of the leading insurgents. 
Thus outraged, and rendered desperate, the latter took the field; 
but a miserable skirmish, in which, though shot at by the police, 
they foolishly retrained from even firing i in return, proved how 
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prepared they were for any real aggression ; and their followers 
soon afterwards deserted them, while others fortunately found 
safety in foreign and more friendly shores. 

It were alike needless and painful to mention the horrible 
result. Some dozen of wretched beings were seized and trans- 

orted in England, for imaginary participation in plots which 
fad no existence save in the promptings of government spies. 
This, though a flagrant perversion of justice, would have been 
merely contemptible, and scarcely worthy of notice in the page 
of contemporaneous history. But in Ireland the issue was 
frightful, and must long arouse indignation in the minds of men. 
Having refused to meet death like soldiers in the field, the 
wretched natives were consigned to perish, like brutes, by star- 
vation in their hovels. In the previous year, famine had sw ept 
them off by thousands; but now it decimated the country, and 
hundreds of thousands perished. The horror long existed in all 
its atrocity ; accounts from Ireland daily bringing intelligence of 
some such hideous event as the wretched natives, seizing and 
devouring the corpses of seamen, shipwrecked on their shores : 
while the English premier, complacently folding his arms over a 
Lord Mayor's gorge, contidently assures his audience that 
“there is no happy land like E ngland,” and his wretched hacks 
of the press re-echo the insulting lie. Meanwhile Ireland 
resounded with the groans of the dying. Each night in their 
wretched mud-huts, where the barbarity of the landlords had 
not demolished these miserable kennels, the air was pierced by 
the groans of the dying; and each morning the corpse of some 
famished wretch, stretched upon the highw: ay, told why those 
groans had ceased. If in their desperation they repaired for 
shelter to the workhouses or charnel-stores of the government, 
a still more speedy dissolution awaited them through the 
medium of fever or cholera; and at last, while the English 
premier was tranquilly sitting, surrounded by his sycophants, 
and judging of the world by the wine on his table, they sank 
into the hands of death—death more merciful than E ngland or 
its rulers. 

We cannot prolong the appalling picture; but those desirous 
of such details will find them in any Irish ne wspaper of the 
period. And what are we to think of the man (if such he can 
be termed) who permits such atrocities? What are we to think 
of the land that endures him? In the better days of England, 
Lord John Russell would speedily have been brought to his 
senses, or he would, with still more celerity, have been brought 
to the block. 
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It is needless to say, that his foreign policy was similar. 
While England daily teemed with instances of his unblus hing 
tergiversation on the questions of the ballot, or protection to the 
voter, triennial parliaments, and numberless other measures, for 
which the Whigs loudly cried when in opposition—and for 
which they will loudly ery when in op position again—Sicily, 
Schleswig, and the whole continent of E urope, had reason to raise 
a voice of indignant exclamation against his external policy. 
Proceeding on the old English principle of fomenting foreign 
strife for its own aggrandizement, the British government has 
for years been actively engaged, first in exciting insurrection, 
and then in sup porting the « oppressor, or smiting and deserting 
the op pressed. The foreign intervention occ curred first in It: uy, 
where it was developed solely for the purpose of affording a 
lucrative tour to Earl Minto, Lord John Russell’s father in- 
law. The Scotch peer being desirous of a continental trip, 
means were immediately adopted for equipping, supporting, 
and paying him at the expense of the English people. He set 
out to Italy on a nondescript expedition, of which the only 
result was to embroil every government whose territories he 
entered, and pocket something like £12,000 sterling. But the 
principle had in reality been displayed some years previously 
in Spain and Port igal ; ; and the squi abble of the Spanish mar- 
riages was merely an ebullition of the Queen’s resentment, 
because the son of Louis Philippe had been preferred to a 
cousin of her husband’s. The Coburg family—trained solely 
for marriage—thus sustained a mortifying blow; and the Bri- 
tish Cabinet was consequently constrained to gratify the childish 
vengeance of the Queen. While she destroyed his bust, or dis- 
figured his portrait in the palace, the Englis sh government jour- 
nals were instructed to raise a fierce outer 'y against the French 
monarch’s perfidy; and the wretched affair of the Duke de 
Praslin was seized on as an instrument for assailing the King, 
as if Lord John Russell himself had not at the same time 
been guilty of a similar enormity. While the treasury organs 
were threatening Louis P hilippe with the loss of his throne, on 
this account, their master was quietly pocketing £50,000 ster- 
ling, as a legacy from the late Lady Holland, and driving her 
unfortunate son to suicide by thus depriving him of his inheri- 
tance; while, at the same moment, by extending his protection 
to a felon peer, named Arbuthnot, he permitted him to ese ape 
from justice after having by forgeries plunged hundreds in 
ruin. 

It is deemed wholly unnecessary to allude to the case of 
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Trotter of Ballindeon, in the county of Perth, and those of two 
individuals in the adjoining distriet of Forfarshire. The Sree 
son of an E dinburgh undertaker, and hence named “ Captain 
Mahogany,” in thet regiment to which he belonged, was allowed 
to de \sttOY, at one blow (by poison), both the lady, the Honor- 
able Miss Murray, whom he seduced, and her offs spring ; while 
the others are yet permitted to pursue with utter impunity a 
career from which nature itself revolts: and all this 1 merely 
because the former is the son-in-law of one peer (Rollo), and the 
others allied by marriage to another, frfondly to the Whig 
admit istration. Captain Trotter, notwithstanding the inter- 
national criminal act, still [or lately] flutters like a butte rfly in the 
gay circles of the embassy in Paris, and the other individuals 
have not even been disturbed in their career of crime at home. 
But the English press was silent on these _ ts, and 
equally silent was it on the enormities practised in India, wiih 
a view of driving the unhappy natives into sible that their 
territories might be the more easily confiscated. The whole 
history of British rule in India, is, indec d, but a history of ini- 
and aggression, from the day on which they erected 


quity 
their store on the land till the present, when they have added 


to their empire another province, surpassing, in extent, the 
united European dominions of England. We are not, however, 
going here to enter into the sickening subject—the knaveries 
yractised towards the confiding Duplex , the barbarities of 
Clive, the hideous extortions of Hastings, the vaunted porn 
of Wellesley, or the merited punishment of the stupid . |phin- 
stone, who was cut off with the whole of his army in Cabool. 
It is gratifying to find that injustice sometimes recoils on the 
heads of the perpetrators ; and few can lament this massacre at 
the hands of a comparatively barbarian foe, fighting for his 
home and all he holds dear, when they read the revolting 
details of English victors in subsequent engagements, pursuing 
the unhappy vanquished during forty hours, and ruthlessly 
putting all to the sword; in the first instance provoking resist- 
ance by aggression, and then punishing it thus, when those 
they had so nef: ariously assailed could resist no longer. But 
such has alw ays been the foul policy of the English ministers ; 
and the day of re -ckoning, the day of vengeance, for such mis- 
deeds will come at last, when, weakening ‘their empire in pro- 
ortion as they piratically extend its confines, the colossal 
fabric, like the gigantic dominions of Rome, totters of its own 
Ww eight, and falls to the ground. 

To revert for a moment to their foreign policy :—and first, in 
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reference to Britain’s great rival—no course could have been 
more treacherous than that which the English ministers have 
pursued towards France ever since the events of February 
1848. Every successive order of rulers in the Republic has 
been successively flattered and betrayed. In March and April 
1848, when the fate of England, perhaps, hung upon M. de 
Lamartine—when, if he had but thrown out the slightest offer 
of assistance, the English people would have risen, and Ireland 
have been in a blaze; the oppressed Sikhs would again have 
unfurled their standard in the East, and disaffected Canada, 
with Jamaica, have thrown off the yoke in the West, the cum- 
brous empire of Britain itself would have been dismembered as 
a shred, and sunk like the Austrian monarchy; no man was 
more grossly flattered than Lamartine by Lord John Russell 
in Parliament, and by his myrmidons in the press: and yet 
no sooner had the px otic statesman fallen than he was assailed 
with the foulest abuse by the same men, through the journ ials, 
and by the English premier himself, who openly sneered in the 
House of Commons at what he termed “ the niaiseries o La- 


martine.” It is unnecessary for us to enter into any defence of 
Lamartine. Errors he « ‘omitted, and doubtless they were of 


an order grave ; but it is not going too far to say, that his name 
will live and be mentioned with respect when that of Lord John 
Russell is forgotten, or remembered only with opprobrinm. 
Equally nee .dless were it to allude to C avaigns ic, Who was _ first 
encouraged, and then traduced for every act, save the unhappy 
days of June. Notwithstanding the hollow and insidious up- 
port they now lend him, the present ruler of the Republic can 
scarcely have forgotten the ridicule with which they covered 
him as “ the special constable of St. James’s,” and he ld him up 
as an imbecile in poli tics, a debauchee in morals, and a fanatic 
in religion—reminiscences which can scarcely fail to m: ak e him 
especially careful in his future intercourse with the executioners 
of his uncle. 

To their policy in reference to other countries, rn f g the 
United States, we must take another opportunity of alluding. 
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PRESIDENT BUCHANAN ON PROFESSOR SILLIMAN. 


Tue following is the memorial of Professor Silliman and 
forty-two others of Connecticut, addressed to His Excellency 
James Buchanan, the President of the United States:— 


“The undersigned, citizens of the United States and electors of the State of 
Connecticut, respectfully offer to your excellency this their memorial. The 
fundamental principle of the Constitution of the United States and of our 
political institutions is that the people shall make their own laws and elect 
their own rulers. We see with grief, if aot with astonishment, that Governor 
Walker, of Kansas, openly represents and proclaims that the President of the 
United States is employing through hin (Walker) an army, one purpose of 
which is to force the people of hansas to obey laws not their own nor of the 
United States, but laws which it is notorious —_ established upon evidence, 
they never made, and rulers they never elected. We represent, therefore, 
that by the foregoing your excellency is ope ay held up and proclaimed, to 
the great derogation of our national charac te r, as violating in its most essential 
particular the solemn oath which the President has taken to support the Con- 
stitution of this Union. We call attention, further, to the thet that your 
excellency is in like manner held up to this nation, to all mankind, and to all 
posterity, in the attitude of “levying war against a portion of the United 
States” by employing arms in Kansas to uphold a body of men and a code 
of enactments purporting to be legislative, but which never had the election, 
nor sanction, nor consent of the peopie of the territory. We ney re- 
present to your excellency that we also have taken the oath to obey the Con- 
stitution, and your excellency may rest assured that we shall not refrain from 
the prayer that Almighty God will make your administration an example of 
justice and beneficence, and with His terrible majesty protect our people and 
our Constitution.” 


THE PRESIDENT’S REPLY. 


“ Wasuinaton City, August 15, 1857. 
’ 5 


‘“* GENTLEMEN,—On my recent return to this city after a fortnight’s absence, 
your memorial, without date, was placed in my he ands, through the age ney of 
Mr. Horatio King, of the Post Ottice Department, to whom it had been 
intrusted. From the distinguished source whence it proceeds, as well as its 
peculiar c stharacter, I have deemed it proper to depart from my general rule 
in such cases, and to give it an answer, 

‘You first assert that ‘the fundamental principle of the Constitution 
of the United States and of our political institutions is, that the people 
shall make their own laws and elect their own rulers. You then express 
your grief and astonishment that I should have violated this principle, 
and through Governor Walker have employed an army ‘one purpose of 
which is to force the people of Kansas to obey laws not their own, nor of the 
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United States, but laws which it is notorious, and established upon evidence, 
they never made, and rulers they never elected.’ And as a corollary from 
the foregoing, you represent that I am ‘openly held up and proclaimed, to 
the great derogation of our national character, as violating in its most essential 
particular the solemn oath which the President has taken to support the Con- 
stitution of this Union.’ 

“ These are heavy charges, proceeding from gentlemen of your high charac- 
ter, and if well-founded, ought to consign my name to infamy. But in pro- 
portion to their gravity, common justice, to say nothing of Christian charity, 
required that before making them you should have clearly ascertained that 
they were well founded. If not, they will rebound, with withering condem- 
nation, upon their authors. Have you performed this preliminary duty to- 
wards the man who, however unworthy, is the chief magistrate of your 
country? If so, either you or I are laboring under a strange delusion. 
Should this prove to be your case, it will present a memorable example of 
the truth that political prejudice is blind even to the existence of the plainest 
and most palpable historical facts. To these facts let us refer. 

* When IJ entered upon the duties of the Presidential office, on the 4th of 
March last, what was the condition of Kansas? This Territory had been orga- 
nized under the act of Congress of 30th May, 1854, and the government in 
all its branches was in full operation. A Governor, Secretary of the Territory, 
Chief Justice, two Associate Justices, a Marshal and District Attorney had 
been appointed by my predecessor, by and with the advice and consent of 
the Senate, and were all engaged in discharging their respective duties. A 
code of laws had been enacted by the Territorial Legislature, and the Judiciary 
were employed in expounding and carrying these laws into effect. It is quite 
true that a controversy had previously arisen respecting the validity of 
election of members of the Territorial Legislature and of the laws passed by 
them; but at the time I entered upon my official duties Congress had recog- 
nised this Legislature in different forms and by different enactments. The 
delegate elected to the House of Representatives, under a Territorial law, 
had just completed his term of service on the day previous to my inaugura- 


tion. In fact, 1 found the government of Kansas as well established as that 
of any other Territory. Under these circumstances, what was my duty? 


Was it not to sustain the government?—to protect it from the violence of 
lawless men who were determined either to rule or ruin ?—to prevent it from 
being overturned by force ?—in the language of the Constitution, to ‘take 
care that the laws be faithfully executed?’ It was for this purpose, and this 
alone, that I ordered a military force to Kansas, to act as a posse comitatus in 
aiding the civil magistrate to carry the laws into execution. The condition 
of the Territory at the time, which I need not portray, rendered this pre- 
caution absolutely necessary. In this state of affairs would I not have been 
justly condemned had I left the Marshal and other officers of a like charac- 
ter, impotent to execute the process and judgments of courts of justice esta- 
blished by Congress or by the Territorial Legislature, under its express 
authority, and thus have suffered the government itself to become an object 
of contempt in the eyes of the people? And yet this is what you designate 
as ‘forcing the people of Kansas to obey laws not their own nor of the 
United States,’ and for doing which you have denounced me as having 
violated my solemn oath. I ask, what else could I have done, or ought I to 
have done? Would you have desired that I should abandon the Territorial 
government, sanctioned as it had been by Congress, to illegal violence, and 
thus renew the scenes of civil war and bloodshed, which every patriot in the 
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country had deplored? This would indeed have been to violate my oath of 
office, and to fix a damning blot on the character of my administration. 

“| most cheerfully admit that the necessity for sending a military force to 
Kansas to aid in the execution of the civil law reflects no credit upon the 
character of our country. But let the blame fall upon the heads of the 
guilty. Whence did this necessity arise? A portion of the people of Kan- 
sas, unwilling to trust to the ballot-box—the certain American remedy for 
the redress of all grievances—undertook to create an independent govern- 
ment for themselves, Had this attempt proved successful, it would of course 
have subverted the existing government prescribed and recognised by Con- 
gress, and substituted a revolutionary government in its stead. This was a 
usurpation of the same character as it would be for a portion of the people 
of Connecticut to undertake to establish a separate government within its 
chartered limits, for the purpose of redressing any grievance, real or imagi- 
nary, of which they might have complained against the legitimate State 
government. Such a principle, if carried into execution, would destroy all 
lawful authority, and produce universal anarchy. 

“] ought to specify more particularly a condition of affairs which I have 
embraced only in general terms, requiring the presence of a military force in 
Kansas. The Congress of the United States had most wisely declared it to 
be ‘the true intent and meaning of this act (the act organizing the Territory) 
not to legislate slavery into any Territory or State, nor to exclude it there- 
from, but to leave the people thereof perfectly free to form and regulate their 
domestic institutions in their own way, subject only to the Constitution of 
the United States.’ As a natural consequence, Congress has also prescribed 
by the same act than when the Territory of Kansas shall be admitted as a 
State it ‘shall be received into the Union, with or without slavery, as their 
Constitution may prescribe at the time of their admission,’ 

“ Slavery existed at that period, and still exists, in Kansas, under the Consti- 
tution of the United States. This point has at last been finally settled by the 
highest tribunal known to our laws. Ilow it could ever have been seriously 
doubted is a mystery. If a confederation of sovereign States acquire a new 
territory, at the expense of their common blood and treasure, surely one set 
of the partners can have no right to exclude the other from its enjoyment, 
by prohibiting them from ts aking into it whatever is recognised to be property 
by the common Constitution. “But when the people—the bona Jide residents 
of such Territory—proceed to frame a State Constitution then it is their right 
to decide the important question for themselves whether they will continue, 
modify, or abolish slavery. To them and to them alone does this question be- 
long, treed from all foreign interference. 

“In the opinion of the Territorial Legislature of Kansas the time had arrived 
for entering the Union, and they accordingly passed a law to elect delegates 
for the purpose of framing a State Constitution. This law was fair and just 
in its provisions. It conferred the right of suffrage on every bona jide inhabi- 
tant of the Territory; and for the purpose of preventing freud and the in- 
trusion of citizens of near or distant States, most proper!: cont ne d this 
right to those who had resided therein three months pre vious to the election. 
Here a fair opportunity was presented for all the qualified resident citizens 
of the Territory, to whatever organization they might have previously be- 
longed, to participate in the election, and to express their opinions at the 
ballot-box on the question of slavery. But numbers of lawless men still 
continued to resist the regular Territorial government. They refused either 
to be registered or to vote, and the members of the Convention were elected, 
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legally and properly, without their intervention. The Convention will soon 
assemble to perform the solemn duty of framing a Constitution for themselves 
and their posterity: and in the state of incipient rebellion which still exists 
in Kansas, it is my imperative duty to employ the troops of the United 
States, should this become necessary, in defending the Convention against 
violence whilst framing the Constitution, and in protecting the ‘ona Jide 
inhabitants,’ qualified to vote under the provisions of this instrument, in the 
free exercise of the right of suffrage when it shall be submitted to them for 
their approbation or rejection. 

‘“‘T have entire confidence in Governor Walker, that the troops will not be 
employed, except to resist actual aggression or in the execution of the laws; 
and this not until the power of the civil magistrate shall prove unavailing. 
Following the wise example of Mr. Madison towards the Hartford Conven- 
tion, illegal and dangerous combinations such as that of the Topeka Conven- 
tion will ¥ be disturbed unless they shall attempt to perform some act 
which will bring them into actual collision with the Constitution and 1 
laws. In that event they shall be resisted and put a lown b y the whole power 
of the- government. In performing this duty 1 shall have the approbation of 
my own conscience, and, as I humbly trust, of my God. 

““T thank you for the assurance that you will ‘not refrain from the prayer 
that Alnighty God will make my administration an e xample of justice and 
beneficence.’ You can greatly assist mt in arriving at this blessed consum- 
mation, by exerting your influence in alla ying the existing sectional excite- 
ment on the subject of slave ry which has been p roductive of much evil and 
no good, and which if it could succeed in attaining its object would ruin the 
slave as well as his master. This would be a work of genuine philanthropy. 
Every day of my life 1 feel how inadequate I am to perform the duties of my 
high station without the continued support of Divine Providence; yet placing 
my trust in Him, and in Him alone, I entertain a good hope that He will 
enable me to do equal justice to all portions of the Union, and thus render 
me a humble instrument in restoring peace and harmony among the people 


of the several States. Yours, very respec tfully, 
‘JAMES BUCHANAN,’ 
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STANZAS. 


COMPOSED WHILE SEEING THE EFFECT OF PRESIDENT BUCHAN ANS GREAT LETTER TO THE OON- 
NECTICUT FACTIONISTS, 


BY WM. ROSS WALLACE. 


I. 


Yes, factionists! well may ye tremble before 
The hot thunderbolt waked in the Patriot's sky, 
To whose pure, moveless arch from your own feetid shore, 
Ye have dared to look up with a Sa eye. 
How ye reel in the storm that your fully awoke! 
How your traitor-lips whiten w ith fast- falling fears! 
How the bolt that indignantly over ye broke, 
Smites the terrible musie of Truth on your ears ! 


Il. 


Yes, well may ye tremble and slink to your den, 

Ye, the ones who with falsehood would weaken the hand 
That the clear, trumpet voices of millions of men, 

From their mountains and valleys have called to command ; 
How majestic to see the fierce flames from their eyes, 

Flash and wither the insolent brows of a crew, 
Who would plant the black upas of death-dealing lies, 

In the glorious soil where a Washington grew! 


Ill. 


O, ye souls of the mighty! who flamed in the past, 
And the banner of Union above us unfurled, 

When its stars shall be swe pt by the factionist’s blast, 
That would hurl into wreck the last hope of a world— 

O, ye glorious shades of our ancestors! pray 
That we always may see such a Chief on the sod, 

As the one who thus scourges the black Lie aw ay 
From a land where Truth’s patent was given by God. 
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THE ROSE OF JAPAN. 


TRANSPLANTED BY MR. QUIGG. 


“ Raovr, they want some one to cut in at the card-table; are 
you in the humor for risking ten louis ?” 

“ Not just now, my dear fellow. In ten minutes I shall be 
at your service.” 

This oceurred towards the close of last summer, at Ville 
aoe in one of those brilliant residences, half chateau, half 
hétel, so plenty in our day, in the neighborhood of Paris. <A 
sudden storm had re-united all the guests in the salon. The 
rain which fell at the first in great warm drops upon the fading 
leaves of the plane trees, had stopped little by little, but not 
ceased ing ii A sky of pearly grey already framed the 
landscape, but as the p: ark was still too d: amp to admit w: alking 
some expedient had to be hit on to kill time. No one bei ing 
able to find any newer method than the one in vogue in the 
city, a card-party was improvised. 

Of the twenty persons assembled some therefore were eating 
ices, some busy at the card-table. Near orie of the windows three 
young women conversed, pretending at the same time to be 
very busy turning over the leaves of the albums. 

At a little distance from them, leaning his arm negligently 
on the table, an éégant, still young, was drop yping bits of sugar 
into the mouth of a m: venifie e nt E nglish gre yhound. We are 
ple: sed to say it at once—this éégant is one of the “ beauties” 
of the day, and his name is Raoul Dutreillis. He m: ry be seen 
daily on the asphalt of the boulevards irreproachab IY “cot up.” 
If we be rightly informed it was he who invented, about twelve 
years ago, the fashion of being near-sighted. This consists in 
screwing over the left eye a square of glass fastened to a silk 
string, or black ribbon which is passed ‘around the neck. Toi 
the first three months one only half sees with this, since it stops 
up one eye; the second quarter, one makes an enviable pro- 
gress, and can stare at the whole world very agreeably. Don’t 
fancy that we exaggerate. People say—‘ See, “there is a pertect 
near-sighted one. What an elegant fellow he is!” Raoul 
Dutreillis, however, did not confine himself to this as a speci- 
ality ; he smoked eternally like a kitchen chimney. But what 
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gave a certain relief to his position, was that he had thirty 
thousand a year in the three per cents. A good figure, thirty 
thousand a year, an eye-glass, a cigar, the impertinent slang 
of the day—with these how could Raoul be less irresistible 
than a roue of the Regency. 

In coming to spend an evening at Ville d’Avray with a 
broker, the eternal smoker certainly had no other idea than that 
of trying to kill time. Around him, amongst those collected at 
the little family party, all was rich, but common. Lach of the 


women seemed to be preoccupied ay a single idea, that of 


showing by the symbolic language of her toilet, how much 
money her husband had in his strong- eee The fact is, Raoul 
Dutreillis was almost reduced to regretting the monotonous 
circle of the Boulevard De Gaud. 

“There at least,” he thought, “one encounters every little 
while, the original face of some pretty Bohemian of the theatre, 
or at worst, the queer mug of a str inger—all astonishment. 
But here I am literally killed with ennui. How healthy they 
all are! What an obstinate good color they have! You could 
cut two of Milo’s Venuses out of the smallest of them. Besides, 
they are fairly harnessed in gold and diamonds. So much 
domestic hap ypiness dazzles me; my heagt won't recover from 
it to-night.” 

Raoul deceived himself, like all those who want the wisdom 
to be ready to be surpri ised twenty times a day. What proved 
this, was the persistence he dis played in drop ping ra sugar 
into the hound’s mouth, even after the dog was tired of it. For 
five minutes past this exercise had been only a pretence. In 
reality the éégant was occupied with the three young women 
near him. All were pretty, but one exceeded the rest as much 
as the cedar does the hyssop. Our handsome lazy man had 


glanced at her; but in his qui ality of * near-sighted,” his was 
followe d by a stare through his ae 
A single glance filled him with trouble. “A brunette with 


blue eye 3,” he said to himself; * the very ns. phenomenon 
I have been looking for these ten years. 

He set to work at once an: alysing her. A thousand indices 
accused her of an innate distinction. No extravagant gew- 
gaws ; great plainness in jewelry ; not a ring upon her fingers, 
but a hand like ( ‘leopatra’s. Her ear- -rings two small diamonds 
of the finest water, which sparkled in the candle-light like the 
twin stars of the shepherd. Whilst pretending to play with the 
dog, the dé indy listened to the group, who were ¢ chattering like 
a tlock of linnets in a he dge. 
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*‘ What adorable music she has in her voice,” said Raoul still 
as to himself. “ Butso she should have. Such a prodigy 

f beauty should be complete.” 

The young woman opened, at this moment, a delicate subject— 
the chapter of preferences. 

“ As for me,” said the brunette with blue eyes, “ what I 
should like above all things, just now, would be the Tiger-Rose, 
lately brought from Japan. It has claws and is endowed with 
the power of creating love. But, unhappily, it is said to be 
almost impossible to find one in Paris.” 

“7 will find it,” thought Raoul. 

At this moment the group of three broke up to listen to some 
one who had begun to sing in the next room. Raoul saw the 
adorable brunette indulge in a little “aside” with a small man 
in a white cravat and a black coat with tails like a codfish. 

“The very face fora husband. I have put my hand in the fire. 

He had divined rightly. 

This man was no other than Master Rable, one of the warm- 
est of ministerial officers. A slight movement of the company 
supervened and Raoul lost sight of the couple ; but the image 
of the brunette with blue eyes was only the more deeply im- 
printed on his heart. 

“T am making myself ridiculous here,” said the éégant. 
* Falling in love with a little chit of a ‘ bowrgeoise’ whom I have 
only seen for twenty minutes by accident. Come, let us make 
a diversion. Let us try the card-table.” 

When accident steps in it never does things by half. When 
Raoul came to take his place he found M. Rable the vis-a-vis 
of his partner. 

“ How, sir, you play the ace?” said the latter. “ What are 
you thinking of ?” 

This distraction cost Raoul twenty louis. 

“ A bagatelle,” said the éégant. “ One gives twice as much 
for a flower to give the woman he loves.” 

“What generation of fools have we behind us!” thought M. 


ss 


Rable. “Eight hundred franes for a flower! Has the age of 


Louis XV. returned ?” 

Next morning, Raoul threw himself out of bed full of a single 
idea—* To buy the rose of Japan which has claws. 

Dressing himself hastily, but carefully shunning, as usual, any 
solecism of costume, the élegant set out in se: arch of his chimera. 
There are two or three florists’ establishments on the boulevard. 
It is with them the Lovelaces of the embassies supply themselves 
with the bouquets which they deposit on the consoles of 
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danseuses ; with them one finds the Great-Bear, a marvellous 
pink brought from China by the reverend fathers of the Jesuits ; 
with them still, that one may discover the Brahma Grandiflora, 
a water-lily a foot high, which bears the image of an elephant 
embroidered in its calyx. 

“There is every reason to believe I shall find the Tiger-Rose 
of Japan there,” thought the cigar-smoker. 

He was a little too fast. This proud Paris is at bottom 
nothing but a tortoise; it walks only with short steps. 

Where find the extrav: agant flower? Raoul had himself set 
down at the Palais-Royal by a hack-cabriolet. 

[t would be superfluous to say that he stopped before the old 
shop of Madame Prévost, illustrated by all the modern ro- 
mances, a shop where spring has flourished every year since 
1772. We will not say that his errand was divined. J eople 
do not usually seek florists’ shops so early inthe morning. ‘The 
lion saw only two persons, the mistress and the shop-woman. 

‘Hlave you a Japanese Tiger-Rose ?” he asked in a tone 
sufficiently arrogant to show that he was a man of the world. 

“ We have but one left, sir. There it is in the corner, in that 
little pot of blue porcelain.” 

It was a marvel, a flower-poem. 

“ What is the price, madame?” 

“Three hundred franes.” 

She had scarcely finished, when Raoul drew fifteen louis 
from his porte-monnaie. 

“A thousand pardons, monsieur; it is sold to the Baron Max 
de Loweffel. Ie has bought every one that arrived during the 
last fifteen days.” 

From the joy he had at first experienced the young man 
passed to the most lively state of vexation. He soon, how- 
ever, recovered his he urdihood. 

** Madame,” said he, “the Danes are not Turks. I need the 
Tiger-Rose of Japan for an affair of importance. Why should 
the Baron de Loweffel have this one. He is sure to have the 
one which will come to-morrow, and those which follow.” 

“J am in despair, monsieur, but I cannot sell you this flower 
any more than I could sell one of the towers ot Notre-Dame. 
It belongs to the Baron. But hold; here is his groom.” 

Raoul had an idea. 

“ Have the goodness to give me pen, ink, and paper. I will 
write to the Baron.” 

The groom entered just as Raoul was showing the following 
note to the flower-merchant :— 
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‘“M. re Baron: 


“T have not the honor of knowing you, nor the advantage of 


being known by you, but everything leads me to suppose that 
you are a gallant man. An imperious necessity compels me to 
obtain a Japanese Tiger-Rose. Thus I take the only one in Paris 
at this moment, and which belongs to you. W ithout having 


consulted you, I act as if I had the happiness of being one of 


your friends, and lay hands upon the marvel. It is useless to 
say that I hold myself at your disposal for any reparation or 
revenge you may p lease to exact. 
‘‘ Excuse, Monsieur le Baron, the liberty of a man who asks 
only to be considered your humble servant. 
“ Raovut Durremus. 
“18 Hanover st.” 


“Since that is the case,” said the florist, “ after having read 
the note, you can give this to the groom, and take the flower. 
That will arrange the affair according to your wish. 

Raoul, after paying for the Oriental rose, slipped five louis 
into the groom’s hand, and entered his carriage radiant with 
hope. 

When he reached his lodgings, in Hanover street, he found 
a neat little letter on the se al of V hich appec ared a count’s coro- 
net. On opening it he read these lines :-— 


“'M. the Baron Loweffel will be very happy to see M. Raoul 
Dutreillis.” 


The Baron’s address was appended. Raoul, who did not 
fancy suspense, said to himself—* I will call on the Baron as 
soon as I have desp vatched the rose to its destination. 

A little after, in Helder street, M. Rable being at leisure, sat 
in his cabinet which adjoined his wife’s ‘dadebves. 

As he was one of the men whom nothing escapes, he hap- 
pened to be thinking of the strange attitude of Raoul Dutreil- 
lis, the evening before. 

“T saw that elegant admiring my wife hugely, 

“Tl wager he attempts some ambuscade.” 

Just then some one knocked at his wife’s door. Like a vigi- 
Jant sentinel, he hastened to open it in person. A commis- 
sionaire handed him an elegantly done up parcel addressed to 
Madame Rable. Monsieur Rable took the liberty of opening 
it, and found inclosed a pretty little flower- pot, and in it the 
Tiger-Rose of Japan. 

‘A flower!” said M. Rable. “ My instincts did not deceive 


said he. 
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me. “Tis the Tiger-Rose, the flower par excellence, the flower 
which, according to my wife, creates love. How lucky I hap- 
pened to be on the spot.’ 

A closer examination showed him a note attached toit. The 
note contained the usual lover’s declaration. Happily the ad- 
venture was only at the abc. The essential thing was to pre- 
vent it going on to z. 

M. Rable considered how to turn the flank of the enemy. 

“This Monsieur Raoul Dutreillis,” said he to himself, “is an 
impudent fellow. I should like to chastise him; but in my 
position, to make a noise about it, would be at once dangerous 
and ridiculous. What shall I do ?”’ 

M. Rable studied the position until he hit upon the following 
plan. On the same floor lived a widow of about thirty-two 
years old, who was very anxious to abridge her widowhood. 
He sent the rose and the incendiary love-letter to her. Next 
day when Raoul’s COMMIUSSIONALTE re-appeared with a second 
note, M. Rable said to him— 

“You are wrong; that’s the door—opposit« 

Meanwhile Raoul was in the seventh heaven. His billets 
were —— and read. 

He also saw the Baron Loweffel. Ile found him in a small 
but nae furnished room. Ile was a large man, wrapped 
in a cachemire robe de chambre, which gave him an air of dis- 
tinction. Raoul began to apologize profusely. The baron 
stopped him at once, and assured him he was h: appy to make 
his acquaintance. Once put upon this footing, the conversation 
became shortly intimate. The baron was of the same age as 
his visitor. They very soon became confidential. 

“Tam about,” said the baron, “ to found a company not only 
European, but universal, for the purpose of quarrying marble 
from the Peak of Teneriffe—a marble superior to that of Greece 

Italy. Millions of money are to be made by it.” The 
count opened a drawer of his desk and showed the plan of the 
place. ‘I shall allow only my intimate friends a choice of the 
original shares, but if you choose you may have the advantage 
of being among the first subscribers.” Next morning, Raoul 
waked from a dream in which he had been the possessor of 
millions. 

About a week after, as he was standing on the steps at Tor- 
toni’s, he heard a little man, famous for his lucky specul: tions, 
pronounce the words “ Marble Company of the P ‘ei ik of Teneriffe. 

“Ts it then such a fine chance?” he asked.” 

“ Magnificent! In ten years half Paris will be built of it 
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The same evening Raoul called on the Baron Loweffel and 
took two hundred thousand franes of stock. 

Four months passed. Winter came. Paris was in the midst 
of “the season.” At one of the “fétes” of the time, Raoul en- 
countered again the beautiful brunette with blue eyes. He 
engaged her for a quadrille. During the dance he thanked her 
warmly for accepting his bouquets. 

‘ Above all, madame,” he said, “ have you noticed the Tiger- 
Rose of Japan, the flower which creates love.” 

*T assure you I do not understand you,” replied the lady. 

“You do not understand me!” said Raoul, with more energy 
than caution. “ Why this dissimulation? 

M. Rable, that indef: atigable Argus, was near by. He left a 
group of gentlemen to whom he was pretending to listen, and 
abruptly mingle din the conversation between Raoul and his wife. 

“Sir.” said he, “my wife really does not understand you, but 
there is a person who does,” at the same time pointing to the 
middle-aged widow, who was majestically seated on a sofa near 
by. She held also in her hand a bouquet, i in the centre of 
which eee a Tiger-Rose of Japan. — widow, compro- 
mised by four months’ attentions, had a brother who was a 
vaptain of dragoons, and the best swordsman in the army. 
Raoul was at his wit’s end to know what M. Rable meant, when 
the e apte iin walked up and tapped him on the shoulder. 

“Sir,” said he, plunging at once in medias res, “ 1 am Cap- 
tain Prechantray, the brother of the widow to whom you have 
been sending Japanese Tiger-Roses these four months past. 

* Well, sir, and what is your business with me?” 

The captain of dragoons made a fencing-master’s motion with 
his right arm. 

“Simply,” said he, “ that you mus st marry my sister, or taste 
cold steel. Church or gravey ard, sir!” 

Raoul, after a moment’s reflec don, replied, “On mature con- 
sideration, sir, | accept the longest term of punishment; I will 
marry her.” 

A few minutes after this little scene, a friend brought Raoul 
the evening paper. It contained the following paragraph :— 
“For a year past the police have been looking for an adroit 
swindler named James Landru, who called himself the Baron 
Loweffel. Just as they were on the point of seizing him, this 
dangerous rascal has left Paris, and embarked at Havre for the 
New World. He takes with him large sums of money, out of 
which he has swindled his dupes by means of a bubble Marble 
Company of the Peak of Teneriffe.” 
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“The proverb is right,” said Raoul, “ misfortunes never come 
single. I lose a woman whom I could have worshipped, and 
marry one whom I detest. At the same time I am robbed of a 
third of my fortune. It will need a large dose of illusion to 
make me believe again that Japanese Tiger-Roses create love.” 


SECRETS OF THE PAST, 


A ROMANCE OF THE SOUTH. 


BY EUGENE A. KOZLAY, ESQ, 
AUTHOR OF THE TREASURIES OF THE RUINS—THE GRANDMOTHER—THE TWO SISTERS—WE 
AND THEY—THE TWO- IDLERS—AND OF OTHER HUNGARIAN WORKS. 


(Copyright Secured.) 


CHAPTER V.— Continued. 
(Continued from last No.) 


More beautiful and more attractive were these two young females, than the 
finest rose of the spring; enchanting and luxurious in their modest beauty as 
the sunrise, or a magnificent sunset above the immense crystal of the 
ocean, 

The smiling spring vanishing away from the earth, left its blooming 
flowers on their cheeks, and the admired nightingale of the hills and forests, 
that deserted the withered verdure, left the sweet sounds of his voice on 
their lips. 

They appeared as the embellishment of everything around them, The most 
passive mind, the most melancholy temper becomes revived and elevated by 
the sight of modest female charms, and the power of genuine beauty will ever 
be attractive and pleasing to old and young; its might is inherent and 
everlasting. 

But after all, dear reader, alas! the rose is beautiful and how splendid in 
its bloom, though it withers away. The lily of the majestic Pyrenees and 
Alps is also beautiful and charming, though it will be broken off by the un- 
merciful storm. 

To tell everything, we must confess that Fanny was the most handsome of 
the two. 

Harry Doffier was an old friend and school-fellow of James, Their attach- 
ment was grounded upon that harmonizing sympathy of temper, which is 
cultivated and developed by acquaintance and cannot fail to create a close 
brotherly relation between two persons, however differing in nativity, in 
particular views, in habits, in their fortunes, or in mental qualities; there is 
some inexpressible inclination in the temper—an attracting confidence, whieh 
produces the affection of friendship between two men. 

In consequence of this circumstance Harry Doffier and Fanny Lafonte had 
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freqnently the chance to meet each other in the house of Mr. Clayton. They 
became more and more acquainted ; their conversation grew more and more 
prolonged; courteous formalities and stiff politeness were forgotten, 
and the distance separating them was diminishing. The glance of their eyes 
met, crossed their bosom, and melted into one fire ; their breath mingled, and 
the electrical fire of love struck their hearts. 

Our fair readers perhaps know that this feeling was nothing else but 
TRUE LOVE. 

‘Harry felt happy; he knew that he was beloved; his own sentiments 
told him that they were returned, although Fanny had never made any confes- 
sion or avowal yet. 

There is very little difficulty in recognising the state of mind and feeling of 
another person, if that person is the only object of our attention, of our whole 
existence, for it betrays itself by itself, and speaks a language more distinct 
than any utterance of the tongue. 

There was, however, another disturbing, if not distressing circumstance, 
which disturbed the happiness of these two lovers. 

Harry was well aware that their respective fathers were not on the best 
terms, on account of some difficulty that had cut off their friendship many 
years ago; the nature of which event was a secret to him. As for himself, 
Harry was quite resolute upon the question of his heart, that seemed to him 
to be a question of, “to be or not to be.” But on the other side, in reference 
to Fanny, there was the trouble which molested him many times in his 
hours of meditation. 

Will this charming young lady be also resolute? Will she have firmness 
and courage enough to stand against the storm that might arise? Will not 
her tender affection shrink and recoil before the severe frowns of her father ? 
Where is a prophet to foretell all this? 

Harry expecte d nothing short of grievous obstacles, especially on the part 
of Fanny’s father; though at the same time he knew that Mr. Lafonte was 
a noble-minded gentleman, and by this consideration his hopes were enliven- 
ed; it was then a most natural consequence that he was longing some time 
since for an undisturbed interview and conversation with his dearly beloved 
Fanny. And as James and Mary were no strangers, but rather protectors, to 
the existing attachment between them, so they have willingly given their 
consent and even their codperation to a design of so much importance as this 
“ rendezvous ” which was at present to take place. 

After these explanatory declarations, we may look after the two lovers in 
the garden. 

The interval of silence at last was interrupted by our young friend, Harry, 
who had made up his mind to explain himself freely and eloquently ; to tell 
all his sentiments to her, as he wished to do so many times, but there was no 
proper occasion ; and now when a chance had offered itself it would be a sin 
to neglect such an important subject as confession of love, and to disclose 
to her what was stored up in his heart and kept in secrecy, though he 
scarcely knew how to begin or what to say. , 

If any one of our readers has ever been in love, and has gone through the 
decisive moment of “ yes” and “no,” he is aware that the feelings are great, 
and the words feeble and few. As to Fanny, she was probably in the s¢ ame 
position as her lover. 

We hear at last the slightly trembling, but manly voice of Harry, who 
said : 

“Why don’t you speak, my dear Fanny? Have you not a word to tell 
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me? why don’t you look up at me, that I could read your answer in the 
sweet glance of your,eyes? I wish to read only these few words: Yzs, I 
LOVE YOU, AND WILL BE YOURS. 

She was silent. Her bewitching eyes, fixed upon the rose in her hand, were 
bathed in a fiery lustre of glowing rays, created by a natural display of 
deep emotion. Her cheeks, colored by the magic touch of blushing, 
and her star-glance that she had fixed upon some spot without knowing 
where, betokened the deep excitement of her feelings. Her appearance was a 
true revelation of innocent love, dearest to the heart when concealed in its 
inmost sanctuary, and the most overwhelming and alluring, though painful 
when forbidden. 

The young man approached nearer to her, and = 1k hold of one of her smal] 
lily-white hands. She submitted res signedly, y allowing him to rest his 
hand in that of hers, and returned slightly the ae of her lover’s hand. 
This, however, did not satisfy Harry; on the contrary, it aroused his : anxiety. 
He gently swung his arm around the gracefully shaped waist of the girl; then 
embracing her, and involunt or drawing her closer to himself, gazed awhile 
upon her lovely face, which, by the expression of an unaffected embarrass- 
ment, was rendered extremely attractive. 

“You do not give me any answer ?” said he then, in a whispered, though 
insinuating tone. 

“ Answer? to what?” asked she. 

“To my question, Fanny; my fate depends upon your answer. It will 
decide whether I shall be happy or not; say only one word, say ‘ Yes.’ This 
single little word will tell me all that I want to know :—rHat you LOVE ME.” 

“ Yes,” uttered she, in hardly audible accents, for she could not say more, 
as, in the very moment it was pronounced, her rosy lips were sealed and 
united with those of Harry; no words were spoken—no questions asked— 
but a long, fervent kiss thrilled through their veins to the very core of their 
hearts. 

What should they say more? His soul went into hers, and hers into 
his! 

A solemn, quiet, significant pause, the interval of a minute, outweighing in 
value a whole life-time—a second of eternity—passed over. 

At last Fanny freed herself from the arms of the young man, and ran off to a 
short distance; then turning round, took the leaves of her rose, that was 
squeezed to pieces between her soft fingers, and threw them with childish 
playfulness at him. 

“Do not leave me, Fanny,” said he, starting after her; but she went far- 
ther, running to and fro on the winding, narrow footpaths. 

“Tf I catch you, Fanny, I will kiss you again,” resumed he. 

At this alarming menace, Fanny stopped. She did not doubt that he 
would be ready to perform his words, and to prevent the mischief, she pre 
pared to give an answer. 

“Tf you do that I will be angry with you,” replied Fanny, with a smile, 
which was anything but a confirmation or assurance of what she said; and 
Harry, at the risk of arousing her anger, overtook his fleeing angel after a 
short chase, and repeated his attempt, covering her little mouth and ruby 
lips with innumerable kisses. 

The whole amorous “rendezvous” ended in renewed avowals on both 
sides, and a firm resolution to brave all difficulties, slings and arrows of any 
inclement fate, by the irresistible power of fidelity. To conquer by fair means 
the indignation of their respective fathers, that might probably ensue as soon 
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as they were informed of the prevailing state of facts ; and lastly, to defy 
all impending obstacles that might arise against their union from whatever 
source. 

The conclusion of all was, in accordance with the laws of nature, a relishing 
enjoyment of a few more drops of that aerial honey which is produced by the 
touch and pressure of lips; the taste of which is not satisfying, but exciting, 
and which must be felt and not described. 

We do not wish to watch their musing any longer; it is enough already 
what we know. No listeners, no witnesses are wanted at the settlement of 
the business of the heart. 

What is to be done then?—ah! yes; we must look somewhere else. 


CHAPTER VI. 


AN UNPLEASANT GUEST—A SLAVE MASTER AND A FATHER—THE SECRECY OF 
THE HAUNTED HOUSE. 


As the arrival of a guest was announced to Mr. Lafonte, he left his daugh- 
ter, as we have been informed, and stepped into a large parlor, where the 
stranger was already waiting. 

We will not annoy our benevolent readers with the description of this 
room; but if any of the fair ones should wish to have an idea of its arrange- 
ment, size, splendor and style, they may imagine a pretty spacious, luxuri- 
ously furnished reception-room: a miniature resemblance of those imperial 
“ salons of audience” within which their royal majesties on the other side of 
the Atlantic are wont to grant a blessed moment of interview to their “most 
humble servants and subjects.” 

In the person of our guest, we recognise the worthy friend of Mr. Johnston, 
the teacher; he having been introduced to us in that famous meeting of the 
factious negro party. 

The appearance of this individual, repulsive and unpleasant as it was, pro- 
duced a forced effect or impression upon the beholder; an effect, we mean, 
in which his sullen, marked, roguish features could not be forgotten or mis- 
taken. 

“Good day, Mr. Lafonte; how do you do?” said the guest, addressing the 
gentleman as he entered. 

“Well, sir, what is tle motive of your call?” was the laconic reply. 

The guest took a chair and sat down without being requested to do so; the 
landlord again stopped in the middle of the room, and after glancing 
around carelessly, turned to the visitor, regarding him with a rather severe 
look, and did not make any effort at all to conceal his surprise and displeasure 
at his call. 

“Tam sorry, sir,” resumed the guest, “if I disturb you; but I am forced 
by necessity to trouble you with a request, sir.” 

“* We have no business to settle at present, I believe? Your time has not 
yet come,” interrupted Mr. Lafonte. ‘“ We have no business together at all,” 
added he. 
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“No, we have not; you are right, sir,” replied the other, with a doubtful, 
suspicious hesitation; “ but allow me to tell you that an urgent necessity on 
my part is the only reason of my call. We have got hard times, sir. Trade 
is very dull.” 

He stop ped and paused; his eyes followed the landlord, who was walking 
up and down the room. We cannot help remarking, that he resembled a 
wolf or a fox watching his prey with a look of fierce anxiety. 

Soon after the last words, Mr. Lafonte turned to him and said: 

“ Oh, Lunderstand, you want some money again. Do not trouble yourself. 
Your plan is to no purpose.” 

“Tt is a trifle, sir.’ argued the guest with perfect coolness, “of no im- 
portance to you, sir. I know you will assist me in my present needy condition, 
with a small amount, only a hundred dollars; on account of that annual 
payment, you know, sir.” 

* T cannot do it, and I will not do it,” replied the landlord deliberately. 

“ That would be too bad, sir; really, I dont know what to try at present. 
Then indeed I have no other resource than Catharine’s children. I will 
forced to sell them.” 

‘ Catharine’s children!” exclaimed the gentleman; “ you are a miserable 
wretch—to sell them! they are your own children. 

“ Yes, but my slaves too, sir.” 

“ Slaves or not, they are your children—and you would be willing to sell 
them !” 

“ If I can’t help it, sir.” 

Mr. Lafonte replied with a terrible frown, and said with the utmost indig- 
nation : 

“ Shame upon you, base, brutal scoundrel. You consider your children 
as your slaves; what an infamy! You are a mean, detestable caricature of 
mankind.” 

“ If you would know my present situation, sir—” 

‘Oh, I know your situation,” interrupted Mr. Lafonte again. ‘“ It 
was the same with you all the time. Your situation! a disgrace, an extra- 
vagance, a reckless, idle loafer. You are too lazy to work, and unfit for 
any r application. You have no feeling, no honesty, no sense.” 
eally, Mr. Lafonte told the truth. But his harsh words had no effect 
upon his guest, who remained as unmoved as a rock. He listened with a 
mocking leer to all he said ; not a movement of his countenance, not a blink 
of his eyes betrayed any stir of feeling or of uneasiness. He appeared resolved 
to await deliberately the final decision concerning his request. 

After a short pause, he resumed his addresses with an unchanged tone of 
voice, and his accustomed loquacity. 

‘I do ali I can to make a living, but at present, sir, I find it impossible, 
and my cash is all gone, sir.” 

‘Yes, you do all you can to squander everything you possess, giving it 
away in debauchery, in the company of depraved, vile creatures, like your- 
self. It is not six months yet, since you rece ived your annué il pay from me 

—and do you suppose that C atharine would quietly submit to vi diabolical 
scheme to sell her children ?” 

“ Well, sir, is not she my slave too, as well as the children? I may sell 
her just as well as the young ones.” 

The landlord turned away from him with inexpressible disdain. 

“T have never given liberty to Catharine,” further remarked the guest; 
“ she is my slave, sir.” 
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‘* No, she is your wife; or as much as wife. She is the mother of your 
children, and a very tender one too; a good faithful wife—an industrious 
housekeeper—an agreeable companion—you have acknowledged all this your- 
self many times.” 

eee. air.” 

* And she loves you—she is attached to you as a wife, in spite of your 
brutal conduct towards her, in spite of your reckless way of living; she 
nursed and watched you with anxiety at the side of your bed in your sick- 
ness; she did not act like a slave towards you. You never yet said that you 
would consider her as your slave or that you would sell her children to the 
first bidder, and then herself to another ; you promised to regard her always 
as your housekeeper: she was given to you on this express condition ; and, 
what’s more, you have actually made her your wife, and the mother of your 
children.” 

‘I think she can have no complaint to make against me,” remarked the 
visitor. 

‘No complaint but your rudeness and dissipation, and that you want to sell 
her children, whom she loves better than gold!’ 

“T never thought of it yet; but the present necessity, sir.” 

‘No necessity, but your own base idleness,” objected the landlord harshly, 
and added: “I know, that a little time afterwards when you have sold your 
children and their mother, you will be again reduced to the same condition 
of necessity.” 

“I don’t want to sell Catharine, only the young ones; and them too only 
in case of need,” again said our worthy Mr. Toppan quietly, and was about 
to proceed; the gentleman, however, did not allow him to continue, but 
replied : 

‘No, you would not sell her yet, because you are in need of her; she 
labors for your benefit, and ministers to your pleasures. I know that you 
want to retain Catherine until you get tired of her, and then, at last, take her, 

also, to market. This is your generosity, your affection for her. But 
of what use is it to talk with you? I do not wish to waste my time with 
such a monster as you are, who is not worth the fresh air he inhales. You 
ought to be deprived of the sight of your eyes, that you should not see any 
thing, but your own baseness ; and be so com pelle d to contemplate it inces 
santly, until you would return to consciousness. 

Saying this, Mr. Lafonte started to leave the room, when his guest rose uy 
and addressed him with unchanged deliberateness once more. ’ 

‘If you please, sir, a at is your decision ¢” 

The addressed stopped and seemed to be reflecting. 

‘Will you be kind enough,” added Toppan, “to lend me that small 
cme” 

‘There is no help for you in giving you money ; you would squander it in 
the same way you did the rest, in the lowest dens of New Orleans, and 
besides, you would trouble me with another falsehood to extort another 
amount. . 

‘ No, sir, I will not come near your house until the time arrives for my 
annual pay, and the amount you lend me now, you may put down on account 
of that,as 1 said. I don’t want to wrong you, sir; my request is but fair, and 
will be of no harm, sir.” 

‘ You do harm to Catharine, and her children; more than that, yes! you 
would be none too good to murder them, and then take their bodies to mar- 
ket for sale; them, I say, whom you ought to protect and support as your 
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family ; but instead of being anxious to promote their welfare, yon only spe- 
culate upon making money out of them.” 

“T do not, sir,” said the visitor, whose voice was now to some degree 
affected. 

“Tf you would live like honest people do, you could get along well enough, 
and subsist only on the amount you receive from me eve ry year; but no, you 
go your own way, which is anything but honorable. Indeed, you ought to 
feel ashamed, not to be of some use, and not to earn at least some part of your 
living.” 

“] will do my best, Mr. Lafonte,” said Toppan, with an expression of good 
will. His feelings were aroused in spite of himself, although but for a 
moment, 

“You have made this promise many times,” replied the gentleman, and 
after a short os added: * Well, I will grant your request upon certain con- 
ditions, namely : that you will treat Catharine and her children fairly ; conduct 
yourself as a man ought to do, and will sup _ them as your family all —_ 
lifetime; then, that you will never think of selling any of those already 
unfortunate creatures ; and lastly, that you will not come to my house until 
the day of your term.” 

‘Well, sir,” replied the other readily. 

~1t you do not accept these conditions,” resumed Mr. Lafonte, “ you will 
not receive a cent more from me, come what will.” 

The guest did not make any reply, but said to himself: “I have heard 
the se menacing words many times.” 

‘Do you understand me then?” asked the gentleman. 

“ Y es, sil ”? 

“Do you promise me all this?” 

ra o. sir.” 

Mr. Lafonte left the room. 

Mh I promise you an ything you want; just fetch along the money,” 
said this corrupt fel llow to himself, with a vulgar smile of satisfaction, and 
with hs ardly an aud ible voice. 

Mr. Lafonte, a a few minutes after, returned to the room, with a roll of gold 
pieces, sat down to the table opposite his quest and counted over to him the 
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ee a pen, sign this paper. I want you to give me a receipt,” said 
Mr. Li fonte. 

“Yes, sir,” replied the other with solemn earnestness, making the greatest 
effort to assume an air of humble submission and regret. 


After signing the paper, he took possession of the inoney in a manner that 
presented the most ludicrous display of modesty. 

““Remember your promise, or else it will be the last benefit you ever 
receive from me.” 

“T hope, sir, you will be satisfied with me henceforth.” 

“Tt is indeed a shame for a man like you, strong and sound, in the vigor of 
life, to be afraid of work, and to idle away your time in the company of ruf- 
fians. A wild beast of the forest is solicitous to protect and-to support his 
young ones. If you are a man you must understand what it is to be a father. 
The welfare of those two little children depends upon your discretion. If you 
are resolute and willing you can find soon some opportunity to employ your- 
self usefully.” . 

“T am engaged already, sir, where I think I can be of use, and make 
money by and by, in a political society.” 
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“ What? political society?” asked Mr. Lafonte, greatly astonished; 
“what do you know about politics? That is another falsehood again, 
Toppan.” 

“ No, sir; it is the truth.” 

“ What honest purpose could you serve in a political society? You don’t 
know anything about politics.” 

“T have got employment, however,” replied Toppan, with some pride. 

“ What society is that?” 

“The club of Mr. Johnston, the teacher. He is at present a commissioner 
of the English government.” 

“Oh! you ignorant rascal. A society of Mr. Johnston !” 

“Do you know Mr. Johnston, sir?” 

“1 know him well enough by his disgraceful reputation. Do you call that 
an honest employment, to be in the service of the enemy of your country? 
and, if Johnston should be a commissioner of the English, you would not 
hesitate to be his accomplice ?” 

“Well, is he not?” asked the guest anxiously. 

“ He in an idler, a vagabond, like yourself. He is one of those despicable 
human leeches, who live upon sucking others; upon the earnings of those 
whose simplicity or kindness they may turn to their advantage.” 

“Very strange. I wish I had not accepted his offer, if he is of that sort,” 
said Toppan, with affected sincerity, his feeling, however, being quite diffe- 
rent from what he expressed, and at the same time manife sting surprise and 
anxiety also. 

“fe was expelled from England, and came to this country like so many 
other adventurers, who were good for nothing at home, or were even fugitives 
from justice, and recommenced here their reckless, criminal pursuits; pre- 
tending at the same time, to be of a noble descent, and to have enjoyed at 
home, the highest respectability, and highest social standing.” 

“Do you know anything positive about this man, sir?” asked Toppan with 
a dull expression. 

“T told you positively what he is.” 

“ Excuse me, sir; may not you be mistaken in the person? He was repre- 
sented to me as a very distinguished ge entle man. Yes indeed, sir. 

“Who re prese nted him to youso? The stupid negroes, his dupes ” 

“Well, he is their teacher, and the leader of their political party,” remarked 
Top ypan, significantly. 

A nice political party, indeed; a company of traitors, conspiring rascals, 
and dissatisfied ambitious slaves. I am not mistaken in your Mr. Johnston ; 
he is well known, but he is too insignificant, and too miserable for being dan- 
gerous.” 

“Very strange! indeed!” uttered the listener with a gesture of astonish- 
ment. 

“ He acted some time as a spy for the English, in the city of New York, 
but his services being of no use even there, he was discarded; so he came to 
New Orleans, where he found an open field for his knavish intrigues in the 
restless minds of some ignorant slaves and free niggers, whom he persuaded by 
means of false representations to form a secret society, for which they would 
be rewarded with freedom and I do not know what else. He, of course, pro- 
mised them os sorts of nonsenses for the sake of securing their favor and 
attachment; by the way, cheating them out of considerable amounts. He 
never had any political faith or tendency, neither here nor in England. This 
is the biography of your generous emp oy er. He ought to be hung; and you 
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deserve the same, if you are base enough to become his associate. Those 


oor niggers will soon come to reason and perceive their own folly, I hope. 
I know that he is protected here, by a few influential English merchants, but 
this protection will not last long; it will end in a very short time.” 

Our famous Toppan rose to take his leave. 

“ Well, sir,” said he, “I am very much obliged for your kindness as well as 
for the information about that Englis h fellow. Excuse me for the trouble I 
gave you, Mr. Lafonte; for the future I intend to give you satisfaction in all 
ny doings.’ 

“ T advise you to keep away from politics as well as from your particular 
friend, and look for some hot iest engagement, which is not out of your sphere 
of ability, or else you may get the worst of it,” remarked the gentleman, in an 
sarnest, commanding manner. 

“ | will follow your advice, sir; good day, sir. 

He left the room and walked off mode sstly ; but as soon as he had the house 
behind himself, his countenance resumed its wonted villainous expression ; 
directing his steps towards the city, and indulging on his way in the 
following soliloquy with great complacency : 

“ Well now! I know how to act, and to behave towards my employer. 
"Hm! strange! I didn’t think him of that sort ; he is a smart fellow any- 
how. But, well, I don’t care who the devil he is, if I ean make some money 
out of him. No, indeed, I don’t care for politic s, th ugh I must stick to him 
as long as there is some profit; that’s all. Ha, ba, ha, he says he is much 
attached to the English government—the rogue! perhaps he wants to deceive 
me too; *hm! well, Ill let bim have his wish, and if he says ‘I go for this 
or that government, or king,’ I don’t care which, my answer will be: ‘I do 
the same, sir.’ If he goes for the freedom of the niggers, I say: go with 
you.’ Yes, I will go witl 1 him; for the slaves, for humanity, 
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for freedom, 
and—for money, no mistake. Yes, I must go in for the liberation of these 
darkies, and for anythit ¢ that pays well, Here is a chance to make money, I 
see. But,” he stopped here, and was reflecting for awhile, then resumed 
again, “I think it best not to talk much about this business to anybody. It 
looks rather scary, if I may believe what Mr. Lafonte said; never mind! for 


i 
my part, I will be on the ] 





ook-out, anyhow.” 
The reader is already pretty well informed, after t 
of the character and situation of this individual, call 


or ons and nature oo connexion which « xists between } im and Mr. I atonte, 
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erusal of these lines, 
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bei . yet a secret, the development of this cireumstance may be justly 
tents cted, and, tl sane, we will do our best to give satisfaction on this point 
also 

Some years previous to the period of our narrative, three French families 
left shores of their native country, embarking for the new world, where 
the genius of freedom and prosperity hailed the wanderer and exile 

Their places of destination—so goes the story related to us by our spiritual 
adviser—was the city of New Orleans, where they landed safely, after an 


old f ee —s sea voyage. 

The emi t party comprised the following persons:—A get 
the name of Dotti r, and his only son, Harry, the latter known to u 7 
Then, Mr. Lafonte, his wife, and a little daughter, Fanny, who had fairly 
grown up since that time, as we have learned; and lastly, a kinsman of Mr. 


Lafonte named Theodore, and his young wife. All of them were of high 





respectability and abundant pecuniary means. 
The widower Doftier with his son, remained in New Orleans; Mr. Lafonte. 
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with his kinsman, settled themselves in the vicinity of the city, on the shores 
of the Mississippi. The habitation of the former has been duly noticed 
already by our readers, and Theodore was his neighbor, the proprietor, and 
in times past, the inhabitant of the haunted house, and the youngest of the 
party, of a very lively disposition, and a vehement and impetuous temper. His 
character was not base, but wanton and changeable. He availed himself of 
every opportunity that could be turned to his amusement, for the only pur- 
pose of killing time. It was natural, then, that he should be fond of con pany ; 
in the neighboring cit y h e soon made the acquaintance of some good frien ds, 
who assisted him readil ly in his noble purpose of idling ; they flattered his 
vanity on every occasion, partly by liarmonizing sympathy, p: artly on account of 
material benefits offered to them in the house of Theodore, whose | hospit ality 
and gallantry were duly appreciated far and near. 

The sort of affectionate friends our young Frenchman had secured, may be 
found without difficulty in every city; they swarm like flies and bugs around 
well-set tables. 

Mr. Latonte again, being of a serious, reflecting character, pursved quite a 


different course. He engaged himself assiduously in economical pursuits, and 
showed very little disposition a onarererenr w - ny kind of light-minded 
folks, partic vularly with those who freq rented t] hae of his neighbor and 


kinsman. 

Mrs. Lafonte, soon after their arrival, fell sick, by the influence of the change 
of climate, and died. Her husband found the only relief for his grief in his 
only daughter, in his constant activity, and his daily occupations. 

Theodore had lett the most of his property in his native country, in conse- 
quence of which there arose some difficulty in its distribution between his 
relatives, and he was called upon to return without delay for a final arrange- 
ment; so it happened then, that after a few months of his residence in this 
country, he left for France, leaving behind him his young and handsome 
wife; taking his leave with the intention of returning as soon as possible. 

Several months ela P sed and there was no indication of his return. The 
arrangement of his affairs 1 quired a great deal more time than he had sup- 
posed. 
~ His new acquaintances here, especially some of his most attached friends, 
vere profoundly displ ased by his absence, and awaited his return with the 
utmost anxiety. They missed in him an exceedingly useful comrade, who 
cannot be forgotten and replaced sO easily. 

Mrs. Theodore was naturally, also, full of d lispleasure and sorrow, not only 
on account of being deprived of the company of her husband, but also, in 
consequence of a restless apprehension that some accident might befall | im, 
and she be left alone, in a strange country, far away from her home and 
friends. She had no other opportunity for recreation or amusement, than a 
friendly conve rsation with Mr. Lafonte, who found himself in a near yin ilar 
position. Leing that time quite a novice in the use of the English language, 
he could have very little intercourse with _ other neighbors, the famuy of 
Mr. Clayton, with whom he became acquainted only a short time ago. 

Before the time of the departure of Th 1eodore, Mr. Lafunte was a rather 
unfrequent visitor at the house of his kinsinan, although he was a friend and 
a true relative of his. He felt a kind of annoyance in the company of those 
intruding individuals, whom he met in that house, and could by no means 


agree with Theodore, their protector, on this point. 
At that time, when Theodore had left his home, those birds of prey were 
startled off, and afterwards kept away by a deci: idedly cool reception on the 
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part of Mrs. Theodore, who did not wish to cultivate any further friendship 
with them, and certainly could not find a desirable enjoyment in their com- 
pany. Then it was that Mr. Lafonte became a more frequent visitor in the 
house of hisabsent neighbor. He, of course, could not see any harm in main- 
taining a familiar intercourse with the wife of his relation, because the 
annoyance which molested him there formerly, and foreshadowed the 
destruction of his kinsman, presented no impediment now against his visits ; 
and besides, he regarded it even as an act of gallantry, to alleviate the condi- 
tion of Mrs. Theodore as well as he could. She agreed with his views, and 
appreciated his sentiment and benevolence, thus far; but there was not the 
slightest shadow of a wrong thought, feeling, or act, on either side. 

The pretended friends of Theodore, however, made a different explanation 
of these events; or at least pretended to have another idea about them. In 
short, they determined to try some efforts for inducing Theodore to return 
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s000, at any rate; and to this end, they availed themselves of the stated 
concerning his wife and Mr. Lafonte, as the only motive of their solicitations ; 


i 





and, accordingly, they wrote him several letters containing a detailed account 


of suspicious, illicit proceedings going on between his wife and Mr. Lafonte, 





stating that he was a daily visitor, and an almost constant companion of hers ; 
that she would not receive any one else but him into her house, and that it 
was known to all the world that the parties lived on illegal terms, and so 


PD aetl 
forth. 


Lhese conscienceless, brain] Ss, nd reckless informants had no other con- 


sideration in view than to further their nefarious object; to see their liberal 
friend again, or to revenge themselves in some way for the rebuke which they 


had received at Mrs. Theodore’s house. They did not think of anything fur- 
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ther, and never for a moment retlected upon the consequences of their 
infamous undertaking. 

And, as to Mr. Latonte, he had excited a similar bad feeling among them 
by the manifest antipathy which he exhibited to them. 

‘J he passionate temper of the light-minded Theodore ne eded little to excite 
and inflame it. Having received the letters of his distant friends, he remem- 
bered, that during his sojourn here, Mr. Lafonte caine rat 
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house, and that whenever he came he preferred a private conversation with 
rs a 





his wife, to the sports and frolies that had formerly delighted him, 

It is very natural that when the demon jealousy has obtained possession 
of the heart, it will strive eagerly to collect every particular that will in 
any way confirm its suspicions. The feverish imagination w resent 
the nallest and most insigniticant circuinstance as roruvating \ \ 
evidence of guilt, which would never engage the itest attention of a 
sound and sensible mind. 

But the worst of all was, that the inexperienced Theodore had accepted 
the pressing insinuations of his friends as undoubted facts e di lk 
of questioning their veracity, and resolved to return with the utr l. 

On the evening of a fine summer day he arrived, and enter $ 2 
quite unexpectedly, as he had sent no information respecting the 1 . 
inte I ded ae parture. 

He found his wife in the company of Mr. Lafonte in the garden 

Theod re seeing this, was Tull ot rage and indignat on. tHavil ] ( er 
object of reflection, during the lonesome hours of his jot thar E 
delity of his wife, and ideas of revenge, and finding her alone with Ii p- 
posed rival, he imagined that he had « btain d the actual cor WMAlion ¢ l ] 


: : ae 
he charges made against her. 
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Withont hesitation and contrary to all manner of civility, he turned against 
Mr. Lafonte as soon as he came near him; with a gross, insulting air he accused 
him of meanness, perfidy, and seduction, and on the spot demanded imme- 
diate satisfaction. 

The gentleman thus attacked, and also the lady, were surprised and per- 
plexed to such a degree as to render them speechless. 

The jealous husband mistook this embarrassment for fresh evidence of 
their guilt. He would not listen to reason; he could not be prevailed upon 
to come to any understanding. 

What was the result ? 

A duel the very next morning. 

Mr. Lafonte, in spite of his reluctance, saw himself forced to accept the 
challenge, partly by the obstinate impetuosity of his rash kinsman, partly 
through the influence of a barbarous prejudice, which more at that time 
than at present, demanded as a duty of honor the acceptance of any chal- 
lenge that was properly given. 

The result of this difficulty was sad. Theodore was shot dead. 

His widow, shortly after this event, returned to her home in France, and left 
the cottage to the disposition of Mr. Lafonte. The arrival, as well as the final 
sad and deplorable departure of Theodore, passed over without being noticed by 
any of his friends, who fed themselves from day to day with hopes of his return. 

The particulars of his death were known to only two persons besides the 
parties concerned. One of them was Mr. Doffier, who had been an old 
friend to the family of Mr. Theodore. This sad occurrence he never wished 
to make public; but being of a decidedly scrupulous character, he had con 
ceived a profound dislike to Mr. Lafonte since that period, and had suspended 
all intercourse, all friendship with him for the future. 

Again, the other person who had been made aware of this melancholy event 
and secret, was Theodore’s servant, the same person known to us as Toppan. 

To recompense this individual for the loss of his place, Mr. Lafonte 
granted him an annual salary of three hundred dollars, under the condition 
also, that he should never speak about the fate of his jealous kinsman, the 
occurrence of which was indeed very painful to him, and left an unpleasant 
recollection in his mind, that never ceased to afflict him sensibly. He felt 
an abhorrence at the idea that its odious particulars should be made known 
to the public. 

Toppan after this went to New Orleans and engaged in different pursuits, 
but none of them could arouse his energy and perseverance. He was one of 
those imbecile creatures, who are honest and orderly as long as they have no 
opportunity to become depraved. 

Mr. Lafonte had among his slaves a young mulatto girl called Catharine, 
employed as chambermaid in his house, with whom Toppan was well 
acquainted, and towards whom he soon manifested affection; and, on the 
occasion of his first annual pay, he requested Mr. Lafonte to give him this 
female slave in acquittal of that amount. The gentleman was reluctant, for 
he had but little confidence in Toppan, and seemed unwilling to intrust the 
fate of Catharine in his hands, although finally he consented, Toppan having 
solemnly promised to regard her, not as his slave, but as his housekeeper. 

After Theodore’s widow had taken her departure, Mr. Lafonte closed up 
the cottage, and neither he nor any one entered therein for many years 
after. Everything in and around the same remained in its wonted place, 
wholly undisturbed, even as Mrs. Theodore had left it. 

Time, in its ceaseless, rapid flight, rolled on. Twelve years had elapsed, 
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and no human being had darkened the threshold of the cottage 
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: this fact, 


, 


together with its sombre and gloomy appearance, gave rise to the rumor that 


the place was haunted. 
\t present we are obliged to turn our attention elsewhere. 
what is going on in other places, 


( To be contin ued.) 
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THE SHOWMAN’S WIFE. 


BY COLONEL EIDOLOU. 


Ir was the middle of an unusually cold and disagreeable 
winte Le The roads were almost impassabl ’ eng in that state 
when neither sleighs nor wagons seem to be the proper vehi- 
cles for speedy and comfortable locomotion. A few days before 
the time concerning which we are about to write, large hand- 
bills had been placarded about the streets, setting forth the 
wonderful and fantastic tricks which would undoubtedly be 
performed by Signor Andreas and his accomplished band ; 
while the intervals between the different sleight-ot-hand and 
magic performances, would be filled up and relieved by a per- 
formance on the banjo by a celebrated player, and singing and 
dancing by the Signora Andreas. The boys, as usual, were on 
the gue vie for the showman, anticipating rare fun, and already 
laughing in expectancy at their novel tricks. ssi 
There was something “in the bills” that appeared to stri 
the faney of the populace, for the event raised more than t 
usual amount of excitement in the village. We are not easily 
moved from our propriety, do not interest ourselves much in 
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such matters : and although we are, or at any rate wish to be 
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charitable, yet we confess we do not look with a very lenient 
eye on, nor entertain a very exalted opinion of those who are 
; , ake a livine off the public by sleight-of-hand 
content to make a living olf the public by loht-ol-han 
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exhibitions, negro banjo playing, dancing, and immodest pos- 
turing, with a species of low legerdemain Be nerally. Holding 
such opinions, we did not of course expect to find be ‘auty, taste, 
and refinement among the expected band of performers. While 
our notions of female delicacy and proprie ty are not so Quixotic 
as to exclude women trom the st: ive in the legitimate drama, 
we think a strolling player, singer, and dancer, a depth in the 
social seale to which the y should not descend. 

Having been detaine d longer than usual at our office in the 
evening, the hands of the clock were turning past the half after 
nine when we entered, as was our wont, the fi ainily sitting-room 
of the hotel. Upon a rocking-chair on the op posite side of the 
room sat a lady, as yet young, though evidently a mother, as a 
sweet babe Was calmly slumbering upon her knee.  Instine- 
tively we felt that this was the showman’s wife. WUaving long 
been an ce of the house, we almost felt ourself as one of 
the family, and taking a seat at a respectful distance, assumed 
the priviles ge accorded by strangers to each other, and parti- 
cul: rly t to those living in a place, by a temporary sojourner in 
it, and opened a conversation with our modest-looking com- 
panion. 

We were soon satisfied, from some casual remark, that we 
had not been wrong in our conjecture as to the lady’s identity; 
but we looked in vain for her husband; and thought we could 
detect by her anxious glances towards the door, and the quick 
ear which caught every sound, that she was impatiently await- 
ing his return, There was an expression on her face that told 
us, plainly as words, that she was unhap py: She was young, 
she was pretty, entertaining in conversation, with an affab le 
manner, and an amiable countenance, notwithstanding its half 
melancholy expression, which, by the way, heightened the 
interest we already felt in her, if it did not positive ly enhance 
her beauty. It was a long hour befere the signor returned, and 


her anxiety had onee or twice shown itself in words. <As he 
came in, a smile, half reproachful it is true, eet him. He 
seemed to be the beau ideal of a brute of a husband, killi Ing a 


loving and sensitive wife by a studied neglect and coolness, 
more crushing and heartbreaking than treatment of a harsher 
nature. After observing them together for a little while, and 
taking a part in the conversation, we arose, bowed, and left the 
room ; and taking a light from the waiter, retired to our cham- 
ber, rather, indeed, to weave up an imaginary history of the 
showman’s wife than to sleep. 

The next day we observed his behavior to her very closely, 
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and improved every op portunity of conversing with her. There 
was a great deal of sunshine in her sapoting, A little atten- 
tion, a kind word would at once clear her brow, and the joy- 
ousness of her still girlish nature would shine out in all its ols id- 
ness and brillianey. She was evidently a woman of a rior 
endowments, and her education and ear ly associations had been 
so far above the position in which she found herself placed that 
she was but ill prepared to feel contented. She was ardent in 
her feelings, in the highest degree sensitive, had an unusually 
fine voice, and an excellently cultivated musical taste. 

The success of the performance on the first night induced the 
company to remain for several days in the village. Their en- 
tertainments were always at night. It was nine o’clock in the 
evening of the second day, when we threw off our cloak and 
walked into the sitting-room. The babe was asleep in the 
cradle, and she was sitting upon the sofa, gazing abstractedly 
at the figures in the carpet. She looked up with a happy smile 
as we entered the door, but it faded instantly, and she said, “ I 
thought it was William.” We answered her at random, for the 
remark had sent our mind unwittingly to our bachelor apart- 
ments, and the fact that there was no one to weleome us home, 
after the turmoils of the day, with such a sweet smile. After 
some general conversation she asked, “ Has the performance 
closed?’ We answered that we had not been there, but be- 
lieved it had. We conversed on various subjects, still William 


came not. Finally she spoke of him, and we took advantage of 


the circumstance to inquire somewhat into her history. At first 
she appeared unwilling to speak of herself, but after a little we 
were favored, in substance, with the following incidents in her life. 
* My father is one of the wealthiest and most respectable mer- 
chants in the C ity of ——, in the state of New York. I was 
brought up in the best society of the place, and in my education 
neither care nor expense was spared. I was sent to the best 
schools, and provided with the best teachers the country could 
supply. I was the only daughter of my parents, and they, as 
well as my brothers, lavished upon me all their fondness and 
attention. I was still a school girl when I became acquainted 
with Signor Andreas—his real name does not matter now—and 
our acquaintance soon ripened into intimacy. He was not a 
suits ib le companion or match for me in any respect; nor can | 
imagine why I should have become so infatuated, unless because 
of the op position [ encountered. We were engaged before we 
had arrived at an age suitable for appreciating oa understand- 
ing the importance of the relation we were so willing to assume. 
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“My family were all bitterly opposed to ourunion. My bro- 
thers threatened the most summ: uy proceedings should I dare 
to connect myself and them with the family of Signor Andreas ; 
and declared that they would not only not acknowledge him as 
a brother, but would certainly dise ard me as a sister. Would 
to God I had listened to the admonitions of my mother, the 
rebukes of my father, or even the imprecations of my brothers! 
Let me tell you, sir,” she continued, “that, gener’ ally spe aking 
the woman who will m: ury aman, contrary to the wishes of her 
arents and friends, who so far disregards their tender affection 
and solicitude for her happiness, will seldom make an exem- 
plary wife. She who will not acknowledge the authority of a 
parent will seldom brook the government of a husband. I 
know,” she remarked, seeing that we looked aurprieed, * that 
the confession is sufficiently humilis ating, but I fear it is too true. 

“Tn this state of affairs we eloped and were privately married. 
We were neither of us twenty years old. We left the city— 
the little money we were masters of was soon exhausted, and 
no ope ‘ning seemed to present itself. Oh! the folly, the inex- 
perience, and the self-conceit of youth. I had left all the com- 
forts and luxuries, the home and the friends of my youth, 
Necessity drove us from place to place, and I feared to think 
where my husband picked up our precarious subsistence. 
Although not constantly in our present business, if I dare dig- 
nify the calling we follow with the name, yet, ever since my 
marriage, my manner of life has been about such as you see it. 
Iam now hurried trom one part of the country to anot her, 
travelling through cold, and storm, and rain, by day and by 
night. Before our child was born it was endurable, but now, 
the exertion and exposure are too much for my constitution, 
That and other things are very rapidly wearing me out. 

“In God’s name, madam,” said we, “ why not return at once 
to vour father and friends? It seems to us that we would not 
hesitate a moment what course to pursue.” 

“ Yes, my parents would probably receive me at home, but 
the truth is, I fear to ask them till the worst comes.” 

* Remember, madam, when the worst has come, it will then 
be too late.” 

While we were speaking, the clock struck ten ! 

“ How terrible,” said she, “is this nightly neglect and 


del: ay 
‘ Does he usually stay thus late after the close of the per- 


forms inces 7” 
“ Frequently. Ilis travelling agent is a man of no princi- 
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ple, indulges in every kind of viciousness, and is leading my 
husband still more and more astray. I am daily, smanl hourly, 

losing influence with him, and his coldness and neglect”- her 
voice failed her; and, after a moment, tears came to her relief. 
That is a plea we can never withstand, and as we could not ofter 
her any consolation, although our sympathies were entirely 
with her, we left her to her tears and her meditations, and 
quitted the apartment. 

There was an unusual fascination about the woman, and our 
new-born interest in her induced us to attempt to discover 
what the signor was about. Putting on an old overcoat and a 
slouch hat, and taking a heavy cane in our hand, we sallied 
forth on our journey of discovery. Not being exactly certain 


of his tastes, we did not know at what place we might find 
him ; but being willing to give him the benefit of the doubt, 


we entered the most respectable oyster saloons first. He was not 
to be found. As a last resort, we bent our steps towards a low 
grog-shop and oyster cellar, where we knew that gambling was 
done on a small'seale. The keeper eyed us suspiciously, | but a 
quarter for a mug of ale to a few topers who were sitting 
around the stove, was an irresistible talisman, and with a know- 
ing nod, we passed through a door above which were the words 
in large letters, “* POSITIVELY NO ADMITTANCE.” 

A couple of tallow candles served to shed a light upon the 
table at the further end of a narrow room, around which were 
seated four men, playing the game popularly known as poker. 
The stakes, about forty dollars in bank notes, were lying at one 
end, and the game was progressing. Two of the men , knew 
as most ab: andoned scoundrels; one of them having lately, in a 
gambling que arrel stabbed his adversary ; and the other, having 
boasted of the seduction of a married woman of the village, 
threatened the life of the husband if he dared to resent the in- 
sult. The other two were the signor and his agent. There 
were several men standing round the table, none of whom were 
suber, and all of whom were ready and willing to back their 
acquaintances. Jlaving satisfied our curiosity, we debated 
whether we should stay ‘and see the signor out on account of his 
wife, or let things take their natur al course. Thinking discretion 
the better part of valor, and the death of the whole four and 
their confederates no loss to the community or to any of its in- 
dividual members, we quietly left the room, and throwing 
another quarter on the counter as we passed out, directed our 
steps towards the hotel. 

It was about eleven o’clock when we once more entered the 
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sitting-room. Zhe showman’s wife was walking the floor im- 
yatient, anxious, tearful. 

“T am left thus alone,” she said upon our entrance, “ night 
after night, among strangers, who care not for one they know 
only as a strolling player. I know, I feel the estimation 
in which we are all held.” 

We begged her to calm herself, assured her that every 
respect should be paid her, and ventured to hope that Signor 
Andreas would soon make his appearance. The moments 
passed heavily and slowly, and she continued to pace the floor 
more and more impatiently. 

At last she turned to us, and said, pointing to the clock— 
“There, it is almost midnight! If you have any compassion 
on me, direct me to the hall where the y pe formed this evening. 
I will go and seek him.” We assured her that there was no 
robability of finding him at the hall, and pointed out to 
.er the rashness and probable result of such a step. She was 
not, however, to be put off, and finally a domestic was des- 
patched with her to the hall. We took oceasion to inform the 
servant where to find him; and, as we did not wish to witness 
the return, we retired at once to the solitude of our bed- 
chamber. 

Long did we there muse upon what we had just heard and 
seen, nor could we help condemning the hus band for his most 
unkind and ungenerous behavior to his wife. She had forsaken 


all and followed him. He had taken her far from the home of 


her childhood, far from those te whom she could naturally look 
for assistance and comfort; surrounded her with strangers, ex- 
posed her to the inclemency of the weather, left her unprotected 
and alone from dark till midnight, liable to insult and miscon- 
struction, without appearing to care for her convenience, her 
comfort, or her happiness. [er natural disposition was amiable, 
joyous, cheerful ; and her constitutional gaiety would break out 
in spite of his neglect, like the fitful gle: ums of the sun in a 
November sky. 

Before I slept I heard their voices in no very gentle concord 
as they passed along the gallery to their sleeping room ; and at 
length, with my head full of them, I slept and dreamed of the 
signor and gamblers, and money, and women, and wine. 

Early the next morning, as I was buttoning on a warm over- 
coat preparatory to going to my office, an open two-horse 
spring waggon drove up to the door, and Signor Andreas and 
his band of performers, and his beautiful wife, seated them- 
selves in it. She was scarcely half clad, considering the state 
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of the weather ; and looked the very impersonation of despair 
as she folded her babe in her thin shawl, and laid it against her 
breast. I stepped out on to the pavement and spoke to her. 
A tear trickled down her cheek as she bade me “ good- bye, Fy 
and I parted, I presume for ever, from Zhe Showman’s Wife. 
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ROSE ETHEL. 


BY VIRGINIUS HUTCHEN,. 


Iv young life’s gay and vernal days, 
W hat blissful visions faney brings— 

When Love fans heart-fires into blaze 
With his mischievous wings! 


Of Beauty’s iridescent bowers, 
Her young form seemed a rose to me; 
And from her two lips (love’s sweet flowers) 
My soul drew honey like a bee. 


Years, years have flown, and my fond trust 
Lives but in dreams that fancy brings ; 
Yet, that dear Rose’s stamen-dust, 
Still lies upon my spirit’s wings. 


Her love was a delusive dream 

From which it bled my heart to wake— 
*Twas like Sahara’s mirage stream, 

Which mocks the thirst it cannot slake 


Years, years in rapid flight have flown, 
To sink in Time’s unsounded sea -— 

No other dream my soul has known, 
Half, half so sweet as that to me. 


[ oft forget the present hour, 
So full of manhood’s cares and woes— 
And bee-like, fly to Youth’s gay bower, 
To kiss the sweetheart of the Rose. 


A “gay deceiver” was my Rose— 
A wild coquette—the pretty elf— 
And spite of all besieging beaux, 
She was the sweetheart of—herself. 
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JENNIE JUNE’S LETTERS. 


NEW YORK AT HOME——PRENTICE AND BAYARD TAYLOR. 





Dear Revirw,—Of all golden seasons in all golden climes, give me our 
own glorious Fal/, I can hardly conceive of a nearer ap proach to the atmo- 
sphere of heaven than these delicious days, enveloped in early morning in a 
white robe of misty lace, which is exec hanged at noon for the brightest and 
most radiant drapery, and again, as day declines, for gf folds dipped in a 
thousand hues, and studded with myriads of gems. Verily, our “ Queen of 
the Seasons” is a true woman, apparently devoting all her time to making 
changes in her toilette, fancitul and capricious as a delle during her first 
season, and, like her, beautiful in the eyes of those who love her, in all her 
varying moods, 

These two or three months make amends for all the shortcomings of the 
rest of the year: the sharp cold and fierce storms of winter, the blustering 
spring (not Thomson’s), the burning heat, dust, mosquitoes, and other aunoy- 
ances, including watering-places, of summer, are all forgiven and forgotten in 
the presence of this clear, joyous, exhilarating, electrifying autuinn nymph, 
with her chaplet of red and yellow leaves, aud her basket piled high with the 
rich, ripe pe each and the | purp le grape. 

New York especially is particularly enjoyable at this season. The city 
being full of strangers, and most of the residents settled back in their com- 
fortable homes, after encountering a distracting series of annoyances in tra- 
velling for pleasure, one can make calls without being consid lered a savage, 
or running the risk, after putting on all one’s best clothes and riding three 
miles in an omnibus, of being looked at askance by a prying waiter, and 
answered with the ominous words “ Not at home,” when you have a pertect 
conviction that at the same blessed moment the family are eating a cold 
dinner in deshadille in the back basement, and that the ice has been cut off. 


Then the managers of the theatres, dear, delighted souls! (at two of them 
I am on the free list), get up such extraordinary attractions for the opening 
of the season, besides having them thoroughly swept and dusted in the in- 
terim, that for a week or so it is really a pleasure to go with the c rtai y of 
being made either to laugh or cry, and without th necessity of putting on an 


old dress that won’t spoil. 

But the opera is my especial weakness, my dear Editor; becau 
culminates all that is highest and most beautiful in refinement and 
also because in this department, at least, women maintain an undou 
riority. You have no men that can come anywhere near Frezzolini, Sontag, 
Grisi, or even Madame La Grange; and as for making love, ‘I would rather 
have Vestvali make love to me than fifty Brignolis. You remember her at 
b urton’ s some time ago ? Well, she made my heart beat, away back in the 
parquette, more than any man ever did. Pity that women don’t have the 
doing of that sort of thing; they could give masculine humanity several i 
on the subject, | imagine 

eaking of masculine humanity, do you know if Prentice, of the Lovis- 


Journal, is a married man? If he is, he must be a most unhappy spe- 
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cimen. See how unconsciously he takes it for granted that every married 
man will be just as miserable as himself :— 

‘ We are sorry to see that the genius of Bayard Taylor is running to the 
surface. He is becoming a mere literal chronicler of outward sights. His 
recent letters from the North of Europe are as arid and superficial as the 
soil over which he trod, Instead of abounding in beautiful suggestions and 
sparkling with the dews of poetry, as his letters once did, they are as parched 
and crisp as a pasture-field in a severe drouth. He has lost his subjectivity. 
His inner life seems to have been drunken up by the consuming blaze of no- 
velty. He has travelled too much for his own good. Let him marry that 
German love of his, and live for a while. He greatly needs the culture of 
life’s trials.” 

This is an extract from the Louisville Journal, except the italics, which 
are mine. The criticism may be all right, but i don’t see why Mr. Prentice 
should take it for granted that marrying his ‘German love” should subject 
Mr. Bayard Taylor to such heavy “ trials.” The German ladies are generally 
fat and good-natured, with a slight proclivity for lager, which, however, does 
not make them cross, only sleepy. This is not the tendency which would 
have such a rasping effect on Mr. Taylor’s wits as to sharpen them into un- 
natural activity ; onthe contrary, he would probably take to sausages, and 
stop writing altogether. If the deductions from Mr. Prentice’s logic are true, 
then we ought to immediately put several factories in active operation for 
turning out women of acrid temperament to act as stimulants on men of 
genius, 


FASHIONS FOR THE SEASON, 


But to return to the attractions of New York in the Fall, one surely, in the 
list of these, could not fail to enumerate all the “ last,” “atest,” and “ new- 
est” styles in fashion, These are seen in all their novelty, freshness, and 
beauty early in the season, but later than this; the finest specimens have 
been selected, the goods tumbled over, and robbed of their first brightness, 
or at least seen by thousands of eyes, which of itself, with fastidious people, 
is a great disadvantage. 

Mr. Editor, have you visited the dry goods’ establishments, the millinery 
stores, and other grand emporiuins within the past two weeks? If you 
have not, then you cannot appreciate any of the adjectives | may find it 
necessary to employ to express my admiration. Such magnificent robes! 
Such splendid bonnets! Evidently Frenchmen think that all Americans are 
millionaires, and that we walk upon silk and velvet. 

But it is really a serious question how small people will manage to dress 
at all, in the midst of this universal deluge of costly and expensive fabrics, 
unless, indeed, some of us can succeed in coaxing good-natured editors into 
giving us more money. 

Fifty, seventy-five, and one hundred dollars for a dress; fifteen, twenty, 
and twenty-five for a bonnet; seventy-five, one hundred, and one hundred 
and fitty for a cloak, is it not dreadful? and all the et ceteras in proportion, 
only worse. 

Were not the toilettes so extravagant, they would be more becoming, as 
they certainly are more tempting than at any time within my recollection, 

fhe rare shades of silk are so soft and rich, the velvet decorations so superb 
in design, so fine in execution, the lace so delicate, the feathers so graceful, 
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the ribbons so bright, the shoes so petite, in fact, they seem designed for 
every creature’s best, and where we are to obtain suitable garments for every- 
day wear, is as yet a mystery. 

Of course I mean for common individuals; fashionable ladies have no dest, 
all must be alike, costly and unapproachable. One lady in this city has 
always one hundred and fifty magnificent dresses, the number is never per- 
mitted to descend below that, but it must be a terrible bore to take care of 
so many clothes. 

In shoes, the taste of our ladies must be supplied close upon the footsteps 
of the Parisians, and we have now the most perfect and beautiful chaussure 
for every hour in the day. For the toilette, there is the “ Turkish” slipper, 
admirably made of red morocco, and the sides of which do not reach to the 
heel; these are from three to four dollars. Sometimes, however, for brides 
and extra occasions, they are imported embroidered in gold and precious 
stones, and they cost from fifteen to twenty dollars a pair. I lately saw a 
pair for sixteen dollars, embroidered in violet and gold; and another pair in 
blue and pearls, for ten. 

For breakfast, there is then the “Oriental” slipper; for the reception of 
calls, the black satin, with single front; for walking, the “ Victoria” boot ; 
and for evening, the “ Louis the Fifteenth” slipper, with high, narrow, aris- 
tocratic heels, and sides richly ornamented. 

In pocket handkerchiefs, the same care must be exhibited, and infinitely 
more extravagance is exacted. The fine French cambric, plainly hem- 
stitched, will do for the accompaniment of a matinée toilette, but for reception, 
the fabric must be much more delicate, and the corners exquisitely wrought 
with the family crest incolors. Before going out shopping, this is exchanged 
for one made of fine French needlework, and Valenciennes lace; and this 
again in the evening, for one of Point Alencon or (aiguiille. The aggregate 
value of these, is from one hundred and fifty to two hundred dollars, a large 
sum to expend upon so small an item. 

A gentleman in the fur trade informed me the other day, that the great 
demand had already increased the price of furs twenty-five per cent. He 
showed me a magnificent cloak, of an entirely new style in fur, very large 
and ample, with a hood, which is already creating a furore in Paris (that is, 
the cloak, not the hood), and is expected to do so here, among the ve ry upper 
ten, as they only will be able to pay the exorbitant price. This specimen 
was in superb Russian sable, and worth $3,550. <A nice little sum to pay 
out for a cloak, isn’t it? They can, however, be made for two or three hun- 
dred, in less costly kinds of fur. 

I don’t wonder, Mr. Editor, with the figures before their eyes, that young 
men, with from five hundred to a thousand dollars a year, should be afraid to 
marry; but there is one thing I am surprised at, and that is, that they 
should always show a decided preference for the society of the most usek 33 
and most extravagant young ladies, offering, therefore, the premium of their 
attentions to idleness and luxury, and then making the prevalence of thos 
habits the reason why they don’t marry. 

“Oh consistency !” to quote a Western editor, “where have you been, and 
gone to?” Yours ever, 
JENNIE JUNE. 


